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\bu can now call 
Merrill Lynch onTTY 


A s America’s leading investment firm, 
Merrill Lynch is delighted to offer 
you an unprecedented range of financial 
and/or investment services—via TTY. 

We are among the first investment 
firms offering TTY service in the North¬ 
east. This is in line with our policy of 
offering all investors the best possible 
service. 

The Merrill Lynch Account Execu¬ 
tive operating the TTY is Mr. Joseph 
Steiniger. The TTY phone number is 
(914)473-1488. 

Just a single TTY call can bring 
you authoritative information about cur¬ 
rent opportunities to n.eet virtually every 
need. For example: high income from 
high-quality fixed income securities. 
Unusually attractive growth possibilities 
in today’s stock market. Convenient ways 
to get tax-free income-or participate in 
tax shelters. And many other areas of 
interest. 

Free 2-Part Information Kit 

As a way of introducing you imme¬ 
diately to Merrill Lynch’s vast information 
resources and service capabilities, we are 
pleased to offer you this exclusive 2-part 
Kit. It includes: 

1 . 

The Merrill Lynch Guide to Better 
Investing. 

20 pages. Contains 14 sections, and 
covers such areas as: How to control risk. 
How to protect principal and earn inter¬ 
est. How stocks perform compared to 
other securities. How to invest in varying 


climates. How to determine if your 
investments suit your objectives. And 
much more. 

2 . 

Investments For a Changing Economy. 

16 pages. Current edition. Analyzes 
today’s business and economic climate- 
and selects attractive-looking opportuni¬ 
ties in a wide range of investment areas. 
Including high-yielding bonds. Good- 
quality stocks that seem especially attrac¬ 
tive. And many “surprises” that may be 
of interest to you. 

For your free copy of this informa¬ 
tive Kit, just mail the coupon below. Or 
call on TTY: (914)473-1488. 
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Mail today—for free 
2-part Investment Information Kit 

I Mail to: Merrill Lynch, Mill & Garden Streets, i 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12602 

. □ YES, I am interested in increasing my investment skills and in 
* learning more about attractive opportunities for achieving my I 
| investment objectives. Please send me your exclusive free 2-part I 

■ Information Kit as described above. I understand that making ■ 
' this request involves no obligation whatever on my part. 

■ Name _ . 

I Address _ | 

■ City _ State _Zip_ . 

I TTY Phone _____ | 

[ Merrill Lynch customers, please give name and office address of ' 

I Account Executive: 


Merrill Lynch 

.Mernll Ivnch l*iervc Icnncr W St Smith In, 

__ A breed apart.___J 

Copvnght 1980Merrill Lvnch. Pierce. Fenner &t Smith. Incorporated 
Member. Securities Investor Protection Corporation . SIPC 









The Executive Board of the National Association of the Deaf (NAD) met May 1-3, 1981, in the beauti¬ 
ful Home Office of the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf (NFSD) in Mt. Prospect, Illinois. The 
NFSD Officers were most hospitable and generous in facilitating the meeting. Following are some of 
the highlights of the meeting: 


• The Board discussed and made recommen¬ 
dations on ways to improve communica¬ 
tion with our regular members through 
more extensive use of the NAD publica¬ 
tions. Each member needs to receive more 
information about the plans and programs 
of the NAD, as well as information about 
what is happening in the various State Asso¬ 
ciations. 


of the Administration and Operations Man¬ 
ual and approved the development of an e- 
valuation on the roles and operations of the 
Home and Branch Offices. 

New guidelines and eligibility requirements 
for the Miss Deaf America Pageant were re¬ 
viewed and accepted with some modifica¬ 
tions. 


• The theme for the 1982 convention in St. 
Louis, Missouri, was decided upon. It is 
“Gateway to the Future: State Action.” 

• The Board approved the NAD budget for 
the period of April 1, 1981 to March 31, 
1982. 

• The new NAD Personnel Policies Manual 
was reviewed and accepted, subject to a 
number of minor editorial changes prior to 
the final publication of the Manual. 

• The Board heard reports on the new NAD 
Policy Manual, approved the development 


• A brainstorming session was conducted 
with the officers of the NFSD sitting in. 
The purpose of the joint meeting was to 
consider ways by which both NAD and 
NFSD can be more supportive of each oth¬ 
er’s goals, and to examine more closely the 
future directions of both organizations. 

• The Board visited the Chicago Club of the 
Deaf on Saturday evening, May 2, where 
approximately 450 deaf people were gath¬ 
ered following the bowling tournament in 
Chicago that weekend. A great time was had 
by all, seeing old friends and making new 
ones! 


The next Board meeting will be held in St. Louis, Missouri, site of the 1982 NAD Convention. 
The date of that meeting is yet to be determined. 
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PODTDAIT PAINTED 


66 TT t is hard for me to describe the feelings I had when 
I looked at our portrait on Christmas Eve. I knew 
ii how excited Sue was about it and, frankly, I was 
concerned that my reaction might not be what she expected. 
I can honestly say that it is beautiful. The likenesses are 
fantastic, but more importantly, the portrait shows what 
they are. Thank you for giving us a treasure that will live 
with us forever.” 

William Sparks, a deaf portrait painter, receives many 
such letters. They reinforce his conviction that he did the 
right thing in giving up a secure career and regular salary as 
a commercial artist, rendering perspectives of machinery and 
buildings for Picture Corporation of America and Western 
Electric, to devote himself to portrait painting in the base¬ 
ment of his home in Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

Contemporary portrait painting is always something of a 
gamble, and only a handful of artists make a living speciali¬ 
zing in portraits. Unlike landscape painting, where the artist 
can take liberties with the actual scene and there is a large 


by Gene Petersen 

open market, and commerical art, which concentrates on 
exact detail, a portrait is a very personal thing. The viewer 
must like a portrait because he sees the real person as he 
knows himself, a family member or a friend. The artist must 
pick up an indefinable inner glow from each individual. By 
watching the expressions on a client’s face, Sparks and other 
portrait painters try to capture the subject’s real personality. 
When they miss, the portrait has no value. 

Sparks doesn’t ask or want his subjects to pose formally. 
They watch TV, wander around his studio, and talk to his 
wife and children while he watches their expressions and gets 
the right color complexion. It is quite conceivable that one 


1. to r. Ron Nomeland, president of GCAA; Carl Schroeder, at that 
time president of Student Body Government; George Muth, chairman, 
Board of Trustees; King Jordan, associate professor, psychology. 
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Sparks puts finishing 
touches on a portrait of 
three children. 


of Sparks’ secrets is his ability to get his clients to open up 
and carry on normal conversations and activities while he 
paints, rather than having them pose for the portrait. 

The “mechanics” are taken care of by taking a large 
number of black and white photographs at the first sitting. 
From the 20 or so pictures, the client and artist pick out 
those that best represent the client to use as the framework 
on which to flesh out the subject’s elusive personality. 

Sparks is an admirer of the late Norman Rockwell, and, 
like the famous portrayer of real Americans, he pays close 
attention to details. But Spark’s portraits are tempered with 
a soft realism all their own. A main ingredient in Spark’s 
ability to bring out the inner personality of his subjects is 
his extraordinary skill in dealing with eyes and hands, details 
many otherwise competent painters find hard to do. 

Sparks, a native of Alabama, lost his hearing at age three 
years. “I believe I was born with the ability to paint, and be¬ 
coming deaf increased my interest in drawing as a means of 
communication.” He honed his skills while a student at the 
Alabama School for the Deaf and was awarded a five-year 
scholarship, during which time he studied portrait art with 
Lemuel McDaniel, an outstanding portrait painter from 
Birmingham. He came under Dr. McDaniel’s tutorship as a 


result of a knee operation when he was 17. A fellow hospital 
patient, Bill Jacoway, recognizing young Bill's native talents, 
arranged the scholarship. 

After graduation, Sparks found employment as a com¬ 
mercial artist. He worked for 15 years as a technical illus¬ 
trator, a job that required great skill but minimized creati¬ 
vity. Donald Conrad, owner of Conrad Galleries in High 
Point, North Carolina, thinks Sparks got out of commercial 
work at the right time. “Artists who stay in commercial 
work too long become devoted to exact lines, a flaw that can 
detract from the effect of the portrait.” 

Just as there is no market for a portrait that doesn’t 
please the subject or his family, there is ever-increasing de¬ 
mand for the skills of the few portrait painters who can bring 
out the inner qualities of a subject on canvas. Sparks is now 
booked solid for the next 12 months. Commissions are 
coming from outside the Southeast. His works have hung in 
galleries throughout the East and in Mexico and Brazil. A 
recent commission came from the Gallaudet College Alum¬ 
ni Association for a portrait of Dr. Edward C. Merrill, Jr. 
In line with Dr. Merrill’s wishes, the portrait, completed in 
January 1980, will be held in storage until after his retire¬ 
ment. * 
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While Sparks believes artists are born, not made, he also 
recognizes the importance of coaching and endless hours of 
practice to make the most of one’s natural aptitude. He 
continues to work for self-improvement. “I’m never en¬ 
tirely satisfied with myself or my work. I seem never to 
reach the peak.” 

Helping Sparks reach his peak have been his wife, Betty, 
a teacher in the North Carolina School for the Deaf pre¬ 
school program at Greensboro, and their children Andrea, 
10; Tami, 15; Mike, 18; and Cindy 17. Cindy has a progres¬ 
sive hearing loss and is a student at the North Carolina 
School for the Deaf at Morganton. 

From the time Sparks decided to go into business for 
himself, Tami and Mike have acted as interpreters when 
needed and handled voice phone calls, while Andrea charmed 
the customers just being herself. Andrea’s portrait as a young 
girl bathing her doll in a pail became one of the best known 
child portraits in the country after being lithographed by 


Bernard Picture Company of New York City. Almost all 
of the hundreds of letters Sparks receives from pleased 
clients mention his family with sincere affection. The easy 
bilingual communication in the home fascinates visitors and 
puts a new perspective on deafness. 

The demands of his business may some day force Bill 
Sparks out of his basement workshop into roomier, more 
elaborate working quarters. His children will, eventually 
leave home. But the influence of the beloved, cramped and 
cluttered basement studio, brightened with the presence of 
Betty and their children acting as ambassadors of good will 
will live on long after and far beyond the confines of the 
painted canvasses. O 

(Gene Petersen is the former associate editor of The Deaf 
American and a frequent contributor.) 


William Sparks’ basement studio helps put clients at ease with its 
cluttered informality. 
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P lantronics developed the VuPhone 
so you could enjoy easy, reliable 
telephone communications. 

So easy to type 

VuPhone has a full-size, standard key¬ 
board with excellent touch for easy 
typing. The special control and function 
keys make everything simple. 

So easy to read 

The VuPhone display was carefully 
designed so you can clearly see what 
you and the other person type. The 
VuPhone display shows 32 large, easy- 
to-read green numbers or letters at 
one time. 

So convenient to use _ 

VuPhone offers many features in 
a light and portable package 
weighing only 6.2 pounds, so you 
can carry it wherever you go, 
and make your telephone calls 
wherever there is a telephone. 

VuPhone has rechargeable batteries 


so that if electric power fails or there 
are no power plugs near the telephone, 
you can still make your call. 

Saves you money and time 

VuPhone has a memory that holds up 
to 700 letters, numbers or functions, so 
you can type your messages before 
making your call. This saves time and 
money on long distance calls. You can 
send the same message to as many 
people as you want, so you do not have 
to type the same information again and 
again. If you need more than 700 
characters, the VuPhone allows you to 
connect any tape recorder and save as 
much information as you need. 

So reliable 
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Plantronics has made special equip¬ 
ment for the telephone company for 
years, and is well known for quality and 
convenience. To be sure the VuPhone 




TDD and it’s user’s instruction manual 
will meet your telephone need, Plan¬ 
tronics worked with hearing-impaired 
people for over a year. The user’s 

manual will have you using the 
VuPhone like an expert in only 
30 minutes! Write to Plan¬ 
tronics today for all the infor¬ 
mation on how easily VuPhone can put 
the world at your fingertips! 


PLANTRONICS 

Santa Cruz 


345 Encinal Street 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 
(408) 426-5858 



















Symbol of Urban Deaf Condition 


by McCay Vernon, Ph.D. and 
Carolyn Hyatt 


W hat kind of life awaits a young 
deaf person who leaves school 
unprepared for today’s highly 
competitive and technical world? Un¬ 
dereducation inevitably proves to be a 
major handicap in seeking employ¬ 
ment. When the youth is deaf, the 
problem is compounded. Dorsey’s case 
illustrates the problem. 

Dorsey is 20 years old. His parents 
never married, and his mother is receiv¬ 
ing welfare, which we euphemistically 
refer to as social services. Several older 
brothers and sisters, as well as many of 
their neighbors, are also on welfare. 
Dorsey’s mother has no employment 
history. His father, who no longer lives 
in the home, is also unemployed, al¬ 
though he had worked sporadically in 
the past. 

Dorsey’s speech cannot be under¬ 
stood. He functions on an approxi¬ 
mately third grade reading level even 
though he attended a public high 
school. Reports indicate that, like most 
of his deaf and many of his hearing 
peers in inner city schools, he cut 25 
percent of his classes. Many of his 
teachers knew nothing about deafness. 
In fact, one year an itinerant minister 
was hired on a substitute teacher’s sal¬ 
ary to educate him. The clergyman had 
never seen a deaf person before. Dorsey 
left school as soon as he was 16, glad to 
escape the frustration and failure 
which had characterized his education¬ 
al experience. 

Although he has fathered a child 
who is getting social service money, 
Dorsey is unmarried. He is now going 
with a different woman. He tried to ob¬ 
tain assistance from the Department of 
Vocational Rehabilitation once or 
twice, but it never worked out. This 
was partly because Dorsey did not 
show up for his scheduled appoint¬ 
ments. He did not fully understand the 
letter setting up the appointments or 
their potential significance for his fu- 



NOTE: The photographs used in this article are of Dominic Speronza. 
Dom, unlike ‘ Dorseyis continuing his education. He is presently a 
chemistry major at Gallaudet College, and he plans to join the Peace 
Corps upon graduation. Photos in this story are by Carolyn Hyatt. 
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ture. Besides, the counselor he had, 
who could use sign language, was trans¬ 
ferred. Dorsey’s case was given to a 
counselor who had no other deaf cli¬ 
ents, 250 hearing clients, and no knowl¬ 
edge of sign language. Dorsey could not 
communicate with her and felt embar¬ 
rassed and humiliated. 

Records indicate that the police have 
picked Dorsey up once for stealing and 
several times for fighting when drunk. 
Except for one night in the city jail, 
the authorities have always let him off 
because he is deaf. Although he has not 
done much jail time, Dorsey is into pet¬ 
ty stealing and some fencing of “hot” 
goods, as are many of his hearing and 
deaf peers. He has used marijuana and 
tried other drugs, but is not addicted at 
this time. However, Dorsey can get you 
almost any kind of drug you wish. Fur¬ 
thermore, he can tell you whereto buy 
all kinds of merchandise at half price. 
Trouble is, it is “hot.” 

Dorsey has worked for a few weeks, 
once as a dishwasher and once as a bus 
boy. In each case he was fired when he 
failed to show up for work regularly 
and was frequently late. Though he has 
no license, he can drive a car. He can¬ 
not make change. Dorsey gets Supple¬ 
mentary Security Income (SSI). This, 
along with what his mother receives 
from social services, enables Dorsey to 
eat and dress adequately. 

Despite his limitations in writing 
and speaking, Dorsey is fluent in his 
version of American Sign Language 
(ASL). If you discuss issues with him in 
ASL, you find that he has a lot of 
knowledge. He is streetwise. 

Dorsey says he wants to work, but 
has no real concept of what is involved 
in getting and keeping a job, or what 
jobs he could do. However, he thipks 
that if he obtains a job, he will be able 
to function exactly as he did in school, 
i.e. } show up irregularly, be late most of 
the time, dress as he wishes, and peri¬ 
odically give his boss an “elevated mid¬ 
dle digit.” 

Despite these negatives, Dorsey has 
some important, marketable traits. He 
is of average range intelligence and can 
understand most of what is communi¬ 
cated to him in sign language. Dorsey 
also has average-to-good motor skills, is 
physically strong, and is motivated to 
earn money. He has the physical and 
intellectual abilities to perform many 
jobs at the unskilled and semi-skilled 
level. Given special training, he could 


master a number of well-paying and re¬ 
spected trades, e.g., auto body and 
fender work, painter, carpenter, cook, 
presser, truck driver, etc. 

Most of Dorsey’s friends, except for 
his family, are deaf. The overwhelming 
majority of them are also unemployed. 
Two are in the city jail awaiting sen¬ 
tencing. The majority of his deaf 
friends get SSI money just as he does. 
Several of them work periodically at 
car washes and in restaurants. He even 
knows three deaf men who have good 
full time jobs. One is at the post office, 
one is a machine operator, and the oth¬ 
er works in construction. 

In his city and throughout the Unit¬ 
ed States are thousands of deaf people 
of whom Dorsey is symbolic. The Dor¬ 
seys of the deaf community live sur¬ 
rounded by welfare, inappropriate edu¬ 
cation, and a lack of adequate rehabili¬ 
tation services. Dorsey’s cost to socie¬ 
ty is not just SSI payments. He has a 
child who gets social services, and the 
child’s mother does, too. The mother, 
with a young child, deafness, and no 
education is almost doomed to a life¬ 
time on welfare. Before long, Dorsey 
will probably have other women friends 
and other children, most of whom will 
probably join the welfare rolls. 

This picture is not overdrawn. Dor¬ 
sey is a typical, young inner city deaf 
client representative of at least 30 per¬ 
cent of deaf vocational rehabilitation 
clients in major American cities. 

These people have potential for re¬ 
habilitation, yet this will never be real¬ 
ized unless something comprehensive is 
done. What rehabilitation services are 
needed to overcome the educational, 
sociological, and communicative handi¬ 
caps of the “Dorseys” of society? 

Service Needed 

Counselor Requirements — Reha¬ 
bilitation specialists are needed who 
can use sign language fluently with 
Dorsey and other deaf people. Without 
this kind of communication, there can 
be no rehabilitation for Dorsey. Skill in 
sign language must take priority over 
degrees in counseling, social work, or 
psychology because all of that knowl¬ 
edge which a professional may have is 
denied Dorsey or others like him if his 
counselor lacks sign language compe¬ 
tence. 

Sometimes an interpreter can be 
used, but this is an emergency measure 
at best. It also means that two people 
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are being paid to do one person’s job. 

It might be better to let the interpreter 
do the work under the supervision of a 
trained counselor. To assign Dorsey to a 
general counselor is to doom his reha¬ 
bilitation. 

Vocational Evaluation — It is ne¬ 
cessary to find out whether or not Dor¬ 
sey and the thousands of others like 
him in this country have enough work 
potential to justify rehabilitation. Most 
of them do. The specific skills they 
have must be assessed. Thus, a complete 
vocational evaluation by a professional 
skilled in sign language is a necessary 
first step. This may take 3 to 6 weeks 
and should ideally be done in a com¬ 
prehensive rehabilitation facility which 
would enable Dorsey to try certain vo¬ 
cational training areas on an experi¬ 
mental basis. 

Work and Personal Adjustment 
Training — A deaf person, who has 
grown up in a welfare environment, 
whose entire life has been separated 
from work, and whose educational ex¬ 
perience tolerated and almost encour¬ 
aged behaviors which an employer 
would never accept, is obviously not 
ready for work. Even if Dorsey had job 
skills, his work attitudes and habits 
would preclude successful employ¬ 
ment. Thus, what is needed is an inten¬ 
sive, long range work adjustment pro¬ 
gram. 

There are two ways to provide this. 
One method is to set up a special pro¬ 
gram specifically for deaf clients. This 
is expensive and tends not to be satis¬ 
factory because deaf clients, such as 
Dorsey, need to be shoulder to shoul¬ 
der with hearing peers who are func¬ 
tioning closer to the levels demanded by 
competitive industry. 

Another alternative for training is 
to put Dorsey in comprehensive reha¬ 
bilitation centers with normally hear¬ 
ing clients. If this is done, an interpret¬ 
er must be provided for the deaf per¬ 
son, and other extensive support serv¬ 
ices, such as counseling, tutoring, and 
specialized instruction, are basic re¬ 
quirements. Unfortunately, currently 
when deaf clients are placed in such 
centers, the specialized support services 
are usually grossly insufficient. As a re¬ 
sult, the major potential value of the 
training is lost. 

Vocational Technical Education — 
— A person who is at a third grade aca¬ 
demic level needs vocational education. 
Unfortunately, most vocational pro- 
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grams ignore people like Dorsey. First 
he does not meet the education re-, 
quirements for their vocational-techni¬ 
cal training areas. These include stan¬ 
dards such as an eighth to tenth grade 
reading level, mathematical skills in¬ 
cluding computational ability, the ca¬ 
pacity to learn from books, and so on. 
Second, and more importantly, no¬ 
body really wants to bother with the 
Dorseys of the world and that includes 
most of vocational education. 

However, trades, such as certain 
kinds of machine operation, some areas 
of auto repair, key punch, upholstery 
and furniture refinishing, carpentry, 
janitorial work, masonry, welding, cos¬ 
metology, painting, cooking, barbering, 
and a large number of similar occupa¬ 
tions, can be mastered by Dorsey and 
others like him. However, instruction 
and testing for those who are deaf must 
be in sign language and involve little or 
no dependence on reading. The best ap¬ 
proach may be to have a tutor-inter¬ 
preter who goes to a place or industry 
that teaches the trade and works right 
there with the client. 

Housing — Another major need for 
the Dorseys of the world is some form 
of supervised group living for deaf a- 
dults. There are a rather large number 
of deaf people (and probably Dorsey 
would be one if his mother were not a- 
live) who are in institutions or they are 
otherwise unable to work because they 
lack the skills required to live fully in¬ 
dependently. If a “group housing” situ¬ 
ation was available, these people could 
work and, in general, function ade¬ 
quately. Others could work in shel¬ 
tered workshops during the day and re¬ 
turn to the home in the evening. 

This type of group home would also 
be available for clients who need voca¬ 
tional training which would require 
their move to a different community. 
Some of these potential trainees are 
people who are not ready to come to a 
large city and live alone, but who can¬ 
not get the vocational education they 
need at home. 

Client Services Money — Govern¬ 
ment rehabilitation agencies keep talk¬ 
ing about the high priority being placed 
on service to the severely disabled deaf 
client. These good intentions are a tour 
de force if rehabilitation counselors 
have only $15,000 per year for an en¬ 
tire case load. Under such circum¬ 
stances, they would befools to even try 
to serve a client such as Dorsey who 


obviously needs extensive, long range, 
and expensive services. 

The real answer to the clients serv¬ 
ices money issue is the earmarking of 
money for the deaf and specialization 
of counselors to work with deaf clients 
in a way analogous to that which is now 
done with blind clients. 

Sheltered Workshops — There is a 
significant number of multiple handi¬ 
capped deaf clients who will never be 
able to work competitively or who need 
lengthy job experience first. A shel¬ 
tered workshop located near the group 
home would meet this kind of need. 

Education — Dorsey and the thou¬ 
sands of other deaf clients of whom he 
is representative have failed and have 
been failed by the educational system 
for 10 or 12 years of their young lives. 
At this stage in their development, it is 
totally unrealistic to assume that many 
of them can be taught to read, or do 
math at a bonafide high school level. 
However, they desperately need basic 
survival skills, information about a bal¬ 
anced diet, help with birth control, 
budgeting for daily living, getting assis¬ 
tance on income taxes, and obtaining a 
driver’s license. The driver’s license 
greatly enhances mobility; therefore, 
employability. Preparing people like 
Dorsey for passing the written form of 
the driver’s license examination is a 
specialized, difficult task. These kinds 
of skills might be taught in adult basic 
education classes for deaf people at a 
local high school or college, if the in¬ 
structor were skilled in sign language 
and knowledgeable about deafness. 

Job Placement — In contrast to 
Dorsey, Edith V. has a masters degree 
in microbiology, a record of publica¬ 
tions in her field, and 20 years of labo¬ 
ratory work experience. Yet, because 
she is deaf, even she needs an interpret¬ 
er when she goes on a job interview. 
Dorsey and clients with his limitations 
cannot read the classified ads or fill out 
a job application intelligently. More im¬ 
portantly, they lack the extensive 
“grapevine” most of us have to locate 
jobs because all their friends are on 
welfare. 

To send Dorsey down to the U.S. 
Employment service is a joke. Their 
staff there cannot communicate with 
him; he is unable to fill out their forms; 
and none of their counselors would e- 
ven consider going out on a job inter¬ 
view and interpreting for him. 


The point is comprehensive, special¬ 
ized placement services are desperately 
needed for Dorsey and his counter¬ 
parts. Without them, all of the training 
and other dimensions of rehabilitation 
will be for naught. 

Interpreting Services — Interpret¬ 
ers can open the door to jobs, educa¬ 
tion, religion, mental health treatment, 
legal help, and a multiple of services ba¬ 
sic to rehabilitation. More opportuni¬ 
ties for hearing people to learn sign lan¬ 
guage should be provided and some 
should be encouraged to become inter¬ 
preters. If the bright, educated deaf 
people of this country need interpret¬ 
ers, just think about Dorsey and the 
thousands of deaf people like him. 



Summary 

Undereducation has continuing and 
far reaching effects on the lives of not 
only deaf people, but anyone, especial¬ 
ly those who have handicaps. However, 
those who are deaf face the added bur¬ 
den of a communication problem. The 
problem is great but not insurmount¬ 
able. If the 10 fundamental needs out¬ 
lined above are met, it would help make 
it possible for many of these people to 
live useful and productive lives. The 
challenge we face is to come up with 
the programs to meet these needs. Such 
programs represent an investment in 
deaf people on which society can ex¬ 
pect a healthy financial return.They do 
not represent charitable contributions 
that cost taxpayers money because 
they declare dividends. 


(Dr. Vernon is Professor of Psychology 
at Western Maryland College. Ms. Hyatt 
is a graduate student at Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege. This article originally appeared 
in American Rehabilitation, March- 
April ; 1981.) ♦ 
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Our Deaf Teens (Shine 


E ach year World Around You, 
the national bi-weekly maga¬ 
zine focusing on the deaf com¬ 
munity, and geared for young adults, 
sponsors a Creative Contest for hearing 
impaired teenagers. This year, more 
than 250 teens from around the nation 
entered the contest, with entries in 
Fiction, Non-Fiction, Drawing and 
Art, and Poetry. We are very pleased 
to be able to share the results of the 
contest in this issue of The Deaf Ameri¬ 
can. 

Panels of judges rated each Creative 
Contest entry, using a one to five 
point scale. The World Around You 
staff totalled up the points and the en¬ 
tries with the highest ratings became 
the winners. 

World Around You is edited by 
Cathy Carroll, and is published by the 
Outreach Unit of Gallaudet College. 
Any hearing impaired adult under the 
age of 18 and/or enrolled in a secon¬ 
dary education program is eligible to 
compete. For information and entry 
forms for the 1982 Creative Contest, 
contact Cathy Carroll, Editor, World 
Around You, Pre-College Programs, 
MSSD Box 18, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, DC 20002. (202) 651- 
5854 (TTY and Voice.) 


Drawing and Art 

First: 

Tim Kring 
Michigan 
Second: 

Gary Wichmi/ler 
Bloomfield Jr. High 
Michigan 
John Bessette 

Virginia School for the Deaf 
Third: 

Kerry Krey 
Apollo High School 
Minnesota 
Honorable Mention: 

James Sahuc 

Louisiana School for the Deaf 
Jill Dallman 
LaFollette High School 
Wisconsin 



First Place 


Tim Kring 


Beautiful Evening 



Second Place 


John William Bessette 


Clysdale 
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Poems 

First: 

Christy Beckwith 
Illinois School for the Deaf 
Second: 

“Castles," Dana Edwards 
New York School for the Deaf 
Third: 

Ciaudine Cathy Fiores 

New Mexico School for the Deaf 

Dana Edwards 

New York School for the Deaf 
Honorable Mention: 

Abby Boerner 

New York School for the Deaf 


Just Like You, 
Except In One 

Small Sense 

by Christy Beckwith 

Illinois School for the Deaf 

Many an evening 

When the wind 

Blew softly, I’d 

Sit on the 

Porch railing, my 

Chin on my knees 

And look at passersby 

Often I would see 

Your blond head, your 

Bronzed skin, doubtless from 

Work in the sun 

I would secretly admire 

Your great hunk of muscle 

You would look at me 

With a glint of liking 

In your blue eyes 

Those eyes were the 

Deepest sea-blue I 

Ever saw! 

For me, your eyes held 
A special kind of magnetism 
After a while, 

You would stop and look 
At me for 
A length of time. 

I felt so sure, then 
That it must be love 
Alas, but came that 
Fateful day when you 
Saw me talking with 
A friend 

You saw me make 
Picture words in the air 
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Second Place 


Third Place 
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Fortress 


Gary Wickmiller 


Tickles My Bones 


Terry Krey 







































It was something you 
Did not understand 
And now, you look at 
Me, barely at all, 

Or when our glances meet, 
Your eyes hold something like 
Fear. 

Fear, because you do 
Not understand me 
You think that 
My world of silence 
Serves as a barrier, 

A barrier that needs 
Not to be so, 

A barrier that 
You think can not be 
Climbed over 

Even with the strongest rope 
Or with the tallest ladder 
Nor do you think that 
It can be shoveled under 
Even with the most powerful 
Bulldozer 

No, you think, no, not 
All the muscles of steel 
Can break through what 
You think is a barrier 
Between you and me 
Hey, I’m just like you, 

Just like you except 
In one small sense 
Don’t you realize that it 
Is you, and not I 
Who is building this 
Barrier between us. 

Whenever I look at 
You and smile 
Our glances meet 
And you soon turn 
Your blond head 
In the other direction 
If only you 
Would reach out to 
Me, like I am reaching 
Out to you, our 
Barrier, the one you built, 
Would crumble to 
Fine dust 

You think that the 
Foundation for this 
Unnecessary barrier is 
My world of silence 
But that is not so 
Your world and mine 
Can be shared 
Hey, I’m just like you, 

Just like you, except... 

In one small 
Sense. 
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Fiction 

First: 

Michael Bryan 
Texas School for the Deaf 
Second: 

Susan Acosta 

New Mexico School for the Deaf 
Penny Williams 
Utah School for the Deaf 
Third: 

Steven Finland 
Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf 
Honorable Mention: 

Juiie Ingerson 
Chicora High 
South Carolina 


Triangle Man 

by Michael Bryan 

Texas School for the Deaf 

T riangle Man came from the At¬ 
lantic Ocean. He ran away 
from the Bermuda Triangle to 
Texas when he was five, because he was 
abused by his family, his fishy teachers, 
and his family’s friends. So he hated his 
native ocean. He was born with a power¬ 
ful mind. His eyes could hurt people if 
they were his enemies. His hands could 
fire with aquamarine laser beams and he 
could feel who were the criminals or 
when he was in a dangerous place. 

He grew up in the water because he 
was traveling through currents and 
storms. He arrived at the Texas coast at 
the age of ten. He was afraid to go to 
the land because he had aqua lungs. He 
could not breathe air. He walked up 
very slowly to the beach. He was very 
surprised because he could breathe 
both air and water. He was very happy. 

Suddenly he heard something 
strange that he had never heard before. 
He saw a man in a strange machine with 
a black suit. He used his eyes on the car 
because he thought the man with the 
black suit was an ocean diver. His eyes 
stopped the car and hurt the man. He 
saw something strange around the man, 
so he used his mind to find out who 
that man was. But he made a mistake. 
The man was really a cop. He decided 
to help him. 

The cop asked, “Who are you?’’ 

The Triangle Boy did not under¬ 
stand the cop’s language, so he used his 
mind again to comprehend language. 
His mind cleared him up then and 
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changed his spoken language to Eng¬ 
lish. He said, “My name is Triangle.” 

The cop found his fear very quickly 
because the cop never had heard that 
name before. He asked, “Where do you 
come from?” 

Triangle answered, “I came from the 
Atlantic Ocean, the Bermuda Trian¬ 
gle.” 

The cop asked, “Can I help you? 
Why are you here?” 

Triangle answered, “I ran away be¬ 
cause I was abused by my family. Yes, 
you can help me because I do not 
know what the land people do or any¬ 
thing. I would like to learn about their 
life.” 

The cop looked him up and down. 
Triangle wore colorful briefs of blue, 
green, yellow, red, and orange like 
disco lights. 

The cop said, “My name is Jerry 
Boone. I had never seen briefs like 
yours before. Do you want a ride to 
my house?” 

Triangle asked, “What does ‘a ride’ 
mean?” 

Jerry said, “Follow my hands.” His 
right hand slapped the seat very hard. 

Triangle walked over and turned to 
the seat. He asked, “How can I get in?” 
Jerry opened the door to let Triangle 
get into the seat and Triangle sat down. 

Triangle said, “This seat is really 
soft. I love it.” 

Jerry laughed at him. He started the 
car and went into the town. Triangle 
looked at the buildings through the 
windows. He stared at the tall build¬ 
ings because he had never seen build¬ 
ings in the water before. 

Suddenly, Jerry noticed a thief 
jumping out a window. He opened the 
door and ran after the thief. Triangle 
followed him and said, “Halt, Jerry! I 
could stop him at my speed!” Jerry 
stopped running. Triangle used his 
mentally powered eyes to hurt the 
thief and bring him to Jerry. Jerry 
stared at Triangle’s eyes. His eyes’ 
color was light yellow. The thief 
rolled on the sidewalk to Jerry, who 
caught him. 

Jerry asked Triangle, “Can you 
make the thief forget what happened 
when you used your yellow-lighted 
eyes?” 

The thief followed Triangle’s eyes 
and said, “I forgot it. I forgot it com¬ 
pletely.” The thief’s eyes were closed. 

J erry put him in the car and brought 
the thief to headquarters. Jerry told 
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Triangle to stay in the car and hide in 
the seat from other people. Triangle 
stayed. Jerry put the thief in jail. He 
returned to the car from headquarters. 
They left. 

Ten years later, Triangle grew up 
and became a man. Jerry told him to 
keep his identity a secret. Jerry said, 
“When you go to work, please do not 
use your powers. I will call you Larry 
Henderson III. And you become Tri¬ 
angle Man. Then you can use your 
powers to catch criminals.” Triangle 
obeyed Jerry and did what he told him 
to do. 

When Larry Henderson III went 
into town, he found a job as a news 
reporter. He liked to write reports and 
loved to use his new camera. 

Suddenly he could feel he was in 
danger. So he changed from Larry 
Henderson III to Triangle Man. He 
shouted, “This is a job for Triangle 
Man!” 

He flew into the sky. He saw a man 
with a weird suit. The man was Tri¬ 


angle’s father. His father saw his son, 
Triangle. He ran away from Triangle 
because Triangle could be dangerous 
to him. If his father went closer to 
Triangle Man, his father, Blueyes, 
would be physically abused by Triangle 
Man. But he was caught because he did 
not have powers like Triangle’s. His 
son forced Blueyes to retreat to his 
native ocean. 

Triangle said, “If you won’t go 
back home, I could kill you because 
you were so mean to me and perhaps 
you would hurt the landpeople. I have 
to prevent the people from being in¬ 
jured, killed, or stolen from. I want 
to keep the fishy people out of this 
land. Land could be dangerous to 
them.” 

His father wouldn’t leave the land 
so Triangle fired at his father with his 
hands. He was killed by Triangle. Tri¬ 
angle took his dead father and went 
to the Bermuda Triangle. Then he 
threw his father in the water. He 
watched his father sinking in the water. 

He went back to the land where his 


job came from. He thought he was 
supposed to tell people on the land 
about killing his father. 

When Triangle was in the building, 
he changed from Triangle to Larry 
Henderson III, the news reporter. He 
was trying to forget what happened 
about his father. 

He died of fever and sickness at the 
age of 73. 


Non-Fiction 

First: 

Stephanie Altman 

New York School for the Deaf 

Second: 

Caroline Depcik 
St. Rita’s School for the Deaf 
Ohio 
Third: 

Roxanne Diamandis 
Belt Junior High 

Honorable Mention: 

Belinda MeCleese 



DON’T FORGET 
I LOVE YOU 


Say it with a “LITTLE LUV” 


This friendly little guy is called a “LITTLE LUV.” 

He’s a characterized hand, in the sign of “I LOVE YOU!” 

A golden string is around his finger so you “DON’T FORGET.” 

Fully dimensional figurine is cast in solid plaster—5 1/4 inches tall by 5 1/8 
inches wide. The hand is painted Sunshine yellow with black and white eyes. 
Candy pink heart background. 

Each LITTLE LUV comes with a self explanatory card. He’s ready to stand on 
a desk or nightstand as a constant reminder of your love. 

A great gift for any holiday and perfect for Valentine’s Day, but remember 
there doesn’t need to be special day for you to tell someone I LOVE YOU. 

We’ll send a LITTLE LUV from you to anyone in the United States, with your 
personal card (or we’ll supply one). 

Everyone can use a LITTLE LUV. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 

$9.00 for one, postage and handling are included. 

$16.00 for two. (Calif, res. add 6% sales tax) 

Send check or money order to: 

DANIS ENTERPRISES, Dept. D7, P.0. Box 2414, Canoga Park, CA 91306 
Copyright © Danis Enterprises 
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Virginia School for the Deaf 
Elizabeth Ann Boop 
Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf 

Sounds Of 
Morning 
In My House 

by Stephanie Altman 

New York School for the Deaf 

M y day starts off at 6:00 a.m. 
every morning. As I awake, I 
kind of sleep walk myself in¬ 
to the bathroom, feeling the snap of the 


bathroom light as it comeson. I feel the 
light shining bright into my eyes, as I 
struggle to get them open and used to 
the light. I get into the shower, turning 
on the water, and feeling vibrations a- 
gainst the floor of the tub and the 
warmth on my body. As I start washing 
myself, I smell the fragrance of sham¬ 
poo and soap being used. As I enjoy my 
shower I finish awakening and get ready 
to start a long day. 

As I turn off the shower, there is no 
more water vibrating against the floor. 
The lovely fragrance of shampoo and 
soap have been absorbed by the hot 
water and my warm body. I wash my 
face, smelling the soap, and feel bright 
and clean to start a great day. 

Back in my room, I have turned on 
my light to break the darkness. I start 
my dressing, opening and closing draw¬ 
ers, feeling the vibrations as they slam. 

I put on my clean, crisp pants that have 
just been washed and ironed and I can 
feel them crinkle up like an accordian 
as I put them on. I start to work on my 
hair and feel the squeaks of cleanliness, 
my hair just having been washed. 

My books and papers have been all 
packed up since the night before, ready 
for school. I feel them shaking up and 
down in my knapsack as I walk. I feel 
my footsteps creaking along the floor 
boards. I am just about to start my 
day. 

As I turn my hearing aids on, the 
world becomes alive. The sounds of 
morning in my house become alive to 
me, as I hear the kitchen light being 
snapped on. I hear everything: my 
folks’ footsteps rushing along upstairs 
as they get ready to leave to work; my 
dog barking to go out; the radio broad¬ 
caster telling my folks of the day’s 
weather and news. 

I get out the big frying pan and it 
bangs and clangs into neighboring pots 
and pans. Then I get the glasses and sil¬ 
verware. I start melting the butter to fry 
the eggs. Oh, that wonderful smell of 
melting butter and frying eggs. The 
juice is cold and the hot toast laced 
with onions smells divine. 

The day has begun. My folks rushing 
out to work. I start off by walking to 
school, closing the door behind me 
softly. I begin my day’s adventures, 
ready for just about anything. 


WAKE-UP 

ALARMS 

The COPAL MG-111 



• EQUIPPED WITH A FLASHING LIGHT ALARM 

• DIRECT READOUT NUMBERS FULLY LIGHTED 

• USE WITH THE VL-2 BUZZER OR THE VL-3 VIBRATOR 


PRICE:* 39,00 


i 


THE VL-3 VIBRATOR 



For the deaf and hard of hearing who are 
heavy sleepers. Mounted on headboard 
or caseboard of the bed, will shake the 
bed visorously when activated by Clock- 
Timer, Baby-Cry Alert, or other signaling 
device. Has an air-cooled motor. 

-WRITE FOR OUR COMPUTE BROCHURE SIT 

f VIBRALITE 

PRODUCTS, INC 

P.O.Box 23578 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33307 

(305) 563-8731 (Voice) 




Judges 

Non-Fiction 

Jack Gannon, Gallaudet College 
MurielStrassler, Editor, National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf publications 
Nancy Kensicki, Gallaudet College 
Carmel Priore, Rochester School for 
the Deaf 

Rosemary Garrity, Western Pennsyl¬ 
vania School for the Deaf 
Harry Olsen, Model Secondary School 
for the Deaf 

Marta Martinez , Gallaudet College 


Fiction 

David Wilding , Idaho School for the 
Deaf 

Brian McCartney, Lexington School 
for the Deaf 

Robert Panara, National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf 
Nancy Robbins, Iowa School for the 
Deaf 

Gertrude Galloway, President, National 
Association of the Deaf 

Poetry 

Mary Bavister, Virginia School for the 
Deaf 

Bill Cruscial, Idaho School for the Deaf 

Eric Malzkuhn, Model Secondary 

School for the Deaf 

Ray Jones, California State University, 

Northridge 

Dennis Krell, University of Kansas 
Sarah Val, Model Secondary School 
for the Deaf 

Phyllis Rug, Model Secondary School 
for the Deaf 

Eileen Roper, Gallaudet College 


Drawing and Art 

Tom Raco, National Technical Insti¬ 
tute for the Deaf 

Terril Weber, Ohio School for the Deaf 
Karen Miller, California State Univer¬ 
sity, Northridge 
John Scott, Gallaudet College 

\ - 
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®NEW 

MEMBERS 

APRIL 1981 


Lea E. Adcock. 

Nancy Allen. 

Karen Andrus. 

Christi Anne Bailey . . . . 
Barbara A. Bandemer. . . 
Veronica Connely Banzer 
Douglas C. Baynton. . . . 

Karen M. Blise. 

Sue Boesen. 

Timothy J. Brennan . . . 

Thea C. Bruhn. 

Philip J. Bums, III . . . . 
Mr. & Mrs. Floyd Brower 

Jimmy R. Challis. 

William Clary. 

Monica Crocker. 

Lillian J. Dickson. 

J. O. Diffenbaugh. 

Mildred L. Dovey. 

L. K. Elison. 

Lori Ellsworth. 

Gigi Evans. 

Gloria Evans. 

Robert Flood. 

Pamela M. Fogg. 

Arthur Frank.. 

Lois Germain.. 

Irene Glazer.. 

Roger Goode. 


. . . Tennessee 
. . . . Missouri 

.Ohio 

. . . Tennessee 
. . . . Missouri 

.Texas 

. . Washington 
. . . Wisconsin 
Alberta Canada 
. . . Oklahoma 
Washington, DC 
.... Louisiana 
. . Washington 
. Massachusetts 
. . . California 
. Massachusetts 

.Nevada 

. . . California 
. . Pennsylvania 
. . . New York 

.Nevada 

. . . California 
. . . California 
. . . New Jersey 

.Maine 

.Hawaii 

. . . Kentucky 
. . . New Jersey 
. . . New York 


THE 1981 
CONVENTION OF 
THE EPISCOPAL 
CONFERENCE OF 
THE DEAF, Inc. 

WILL BE HELD IN 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
AUGUST 15-20 

For Information Contact: 

The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
10117 Riggs Road 
Adelphi, MD 20783 
tty tele. 301-434-2390 

or 

Mr. Robert A. Duley 
10902 Ashfield Road 
Adelphi, MD 20783 
tty tele. 301-937-6534 


Dr. Harrington.New York 

Kareena Heath.Texas 

Mary Beth Heberer.Illinois 

James J. Hicks.Alabama 

Julia Hiller.Iowa 

Kirby J. Hodges.Oklahoma 

Anne M. Hunt.Massachusetts 

Pat Issacs.Virginia 

Leilani Johnson.North Dakota 

Margery Kelly.New Jersey 

Jo Ann Kinsey.Virginia 

Karen Knowles.California 

Caren Landis. ..New York 

Janet Lehr.Vermont 

Mr. & Mrs. Elmer Lentz.California 

S. Nora Letoumeau.New York 

Meg Levine.California 

Michael C. Lewis.Missouri 

Brenda Liebman.New York 

Sharon MacDonald.Illinois 

Margaret Ann Maher .... North Carolina 

Judith M. Malecki.Michigan 

James Mancini.California 

Krista Mathews.Florida 

Mark Maurin.Washington 

Judith E. McCrea.Indiana 

Maureen McDonnell.New York 

Sherry Miller.Ohio 

Elaine Moniz.Tennessee 

Alice D. Moore.Colorado 

Anthony Moy.California 

Janet Murphy.New Jersey 

Sandra S. Myers.Georgia 

Diana Netzloff.Minnesota 

Jean Newman.New York 

Yanick Noisy.New York 

Steve Northrop.California 

David Grover Pardue.Tennessee 

Paul Pernecky.Maryland 

S. Rita M. Pickhinke.Missouri 

Mr. & Mrs. Alan Porreca.Maryland 

Janet L. Pray.Maryland 

Mr. & Mrs. William A. Reid.Georgia 

Teresa A. Reilly.South Dakota 

Larry Rhodes.Michigan 

Stan Ridgeway.Alaska 

Taine M. Rogers.New York 

Judy Romero.California 


Diane Brown Rose.Massachusetts 

David S. Rosenbaum .... Washington, DC 

Rita C. Ruge.Florida 

Mr. & Mrs. Vladimer Sacha.Illinois 

Paul Salvatore.New Jersey 

Barbara & David Sanderson .... Michigan 

Patricia C. Scofield.New York 

Robert & Toni Scribner.Ohio 

Mr. & Mrs. Leopold Sequin . . . New York 

Ann Grady Smith.Georgia 

Bonnie M. Snow.Maine 

Paul M. Sommer.Washington 

Mr. & Mrs. Frank Sprader .... Wisconsin 

Henry L. Stack.Washington 

David & Patricia Stephenson.Kansas 

Linda A. Stoltz.New Jersey 

Wendy Sue Summerland.Minnesota 

Debbie Szubatka.Minnesota 

Lois S. Tegg.Missouri 

Denise A. Tartaglia.New York 

Ellen N. Terry berry.Massachusetts 

Denise E. Tetreault.Connecticut 

Mr. & Mrs. Gary Vale.California 

Kathy Valind.Michigan 

Elmer L. Vinson.Florida 

Mr. & Mrs. Thomas Von Bergen. New York 

Mr. & Mrs. Miles Voss, Jr.Wisconsin 

Elizabeth Walls.New Jersey 

Diann C. Wilberg.New Jersey 

Mr. Earl David Wilson & Family. California 
Hollis W.Wyks.Massachusetts 


Affiliated Members 

Speech & Hearing Dept., Saginaw Public 


Schools.Michigan 

Michael Reese Hospital & Medical 

Center.Illinois 

Education Service Center (Region VI) Texas 
Regional Day School Program for the 

Deaf.Texas 

Catholic Deaf Office.Kentucky 

Special Education Center, Placenta 

Unified School District .... California 
Tuolumne County Supt. of 

Schools.California 
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JOIN 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


□ Individual Membership $15.00 

Enclosed is my check for: □ Husband-Wife Membership 25.00 

□ Family Membership 35.00 

(Membership includes subscription 
to The Deaf American.) 

NAME__ 

ADDRESS__ 

CITY _ _STATE_ZIP_ 

□ Subscription only, $6.00 per year, $11.00 for two years. 

Mail to: National Association of the Deaf 

814 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, MD 20910 
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THE 


SENIOR CITIZEN 


SECTION 


by Dr. W. T. Griffing 


We certainly do have a gracious and 
thoughtful editor! She went out of 
her way to send us an advance copy of 
The Deaf American with something in 
it which we had composed in a mo¬ 
ment of madness! This preferred treat¬ 
ment tickled us no end. 

We hope all of you, our friends, are 
limping or squeaking along right merri¬ 
ly. It is really fun as long as it lasts, 
isn’t it? 

It is encouraging to note that more 
and more of us are beginning to realize 
that it is an honor to be a Senior Citi¬ 
zen. The fact we have come this far is 
a feather in our caps! And because 
many of us are just starting out to 
have fun at the expense of old age is 
another feather to tuck in our caps. 
Up and at ’em, Gang! 

Say, typing this is quite a chore. 
We have to peck away with a finger of 
one hand because the other hand is 
taped and quite useless. We went out 
one morning to pick up the paper and 
before we could say, “Peter Piper 
picked a peck of pickled peppers,” 
well, we were saying good morning to 
the sidewalk. We had the good sense to 
turn so that our bionic knee would not 
be embarrassed. When we were in 
school we played football on a field 
that must have grown rocks. Tackles 
occured where those rocks protruded, 
thus we were toughened for the falls 
we figured would come later on in life. 
It is now later on in life and our com¬ 
puter was correct. This is not to in¬ 
voke your sympathy, but to remind 
you that the more clumsy you are, the 
harder you fall. 

A Senior Citizen who puts his foot 
down on slowing up deserves the high¬ 
est decoration of the land. We have in 
mind a certain guy who tries to be in 
several places at the same time. He 
cheerfully digs down in pockets to 


come up with the necessary folding 
green for his travels. He has been 
featured in several newspaper articles 
which are highly complimentary. He is 
a sure bet for the Conference in Wash¬ 
ington in December. We bet he will 
make his presence known even if it is 
necessary for him to do an Irish Jig 
atop a baby grand piano. Who is he? If 
you have not already guessed, shame 
on you. Go to the foot of the line for 
penance! 

Ed Carney, who has always been 
our biggest booster, sent us a poem of 
his that we simply must share with 
you. He wrote it for our gallant and 
departed leader, Fred. Anyway, here 
goes a chuckly or two for you: 

Roll up your age an hundred years 
E’er you are quit this vale of tears, 
But do not lose in all that time 
Your piquant zest for bawdy rhyme 
Or lusty tale! 

For, lad, a belly-laugh they bring 
That’s like a tonic in the Spring; 
The hey-day in the blood grows 
tame 

When wanton humor’s put to shame 
And jests are pale! 

Roll up your sleeves to many score 
But life will never be a bore, 
If you will just keep up the search 
For stories never heard in church 
But over ale! 

P.S. I ask of you no pardons, Kit, 
/ know that you’d not relish it 
if salad days were past and done 
And there’s no longer any fun! 

In our initial effort we suggested 
that at St. Louis a special registration 
table be set up for the benefit of 
Senior Citizens to save them the an¬ 
guish of standing for hours to sign up 
for what they wanted. We asked for 
“a show of hands” from fellow Senior 
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Citizens to indicate approval. We have 
yet to get one pat on the back. Boo- 
hoo. So unless those in the know in St. 
Louis carry out this suggestion we are 
going to be most unkind to corns and 
bunions and wobbly legs. For second 
or third or fourth honeymooners 
we bet the cruise down the Mississippi 
will send the blood pressure soaring. 
Well, we will see you there. President 
Charlie Whisman wants a meeting of 
Senior Citizens before the convention 
gets in full swing. We are operating 
on a zero budget, almost, so it has not 
been possible to enjoy the luxury of 
sectional meetings. 

Papers from the various states are 
beginning to come in. They are full of 
activities on tap for the elderly deaf. 
Those are healthy signs and they tell 
folks our people have no intention of 
wearing out behinds in rocking chairs. 
Thanks, you good people, for letting 
us know you are not believers in “The 
Impossible Dream” but in “The Possi¬ 
ble Dream.” 


Do your states have Project Energy 
Care? It states the purpose is to locate 
rural elderly and physically disabled 
individuals who may be eligible for 
energy assistance. In Oklahoma the 
Office of Handicapped Concerns feels 
this is a needed program, but we have 
yet to hear if it is actually in operation 
or still in the planning stage. We will 
be interested in hearing if this project 
is working for you too. 

Reagan’s budget cutting is certain 
to have an impact on us but the feel¬ 
ing is that such drastic action is needed 
if our country is to regain its right¬ 
ful place in this confused world. We 
think Senior Citizens are among the 
most patriotic citizens and that we will 
cooperate with our President as far as 
we possibly can. It may mean less 
grease for your wheelchairs but since 
we are deaf, who minds all the wheel 
screeching? 

Before we forget, we want to say 
we think The Deaf American is beauti¬ 
fully printed and well-edited. 


Time to start thinking about the 
election of officers at St. Louis. Do 
not be bashful if you have a program 
in mind which you think we need. 
Take the podium, raise the devil, and 
watch the dust fly. We need some real 
arm-swinging at our meetings to keep 
some of us from dozing in our chairs. 
You may be just the person with that 
charm. What is more, it would be em¬ 
barrassing to fall off a chair! 

Bless you all. You are our favorite 
people. So here we leave you with the 
“I Love You” sign for each one of 
you. 

- ♦- 

□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□a 

CAPTIONED PHOTOS 

Headline and title are imprinted on B & W qua¬ 
ntity glossies for fraternal organizations, ch- 
urcn societies, social clubs, college fraternities 
and sororities; class reunions, picnic & travel 
groups, convention attendees and team groups 
Free estimate and sample. 

POWELL PHOTO GRAPHICS 
P.O.Box 6475 — Philadelphia, PA. 19145 




New free deaf education resource catalog 



NTID at RIT 
Deaf Education 
and Rehabilitation 
Resource Catalog 


Fa« Winlet C.l.loq 1980 01 


Are you a professional serving 
deaf, hearing-impaired or handi¬ 
capped persons? Do you use 
research data, communication 
development packages, curricu¬ 
lar materials or information 
about continuing education for 
deaf persons? 

The National Technical Institute 
for the Deaf (NTID) at Rochester 
Institute "of Technology (RIT) 
announces its first Educational 
and Rehabilitation Resource 
Catalog for 1980-81. 


This catalog is a must for teachers of hearing-impaired 
or deaf persons, speech and language pathologists, 
audiologists, and interpreters. 

NTID at RIT is the world’s largest technical college for 
the deaf. Created by Congress and funded by the U.S. 
Department of Education, it represents the first effort 
anywhere to educate large numbers of deaf students 
within a college campus planned primarily for hearing 
students. Together with 9,000 hearing students, nearly 
1,000 college-age deaf students from 49 states and 
Puerto Rico are prepared for rewarding professional 
and technical careers. 

Send a self-addressed, stamped, business-sized 
envelope for a free copy of our resource catalog to: 


Our new catalog includes information on: 

• mainstreaming 

• captioning 

• interpreting 

• audiology 

• speech and speechreading 

• tutoring and notetaking 

• reading and language 

• new NTID videotapes 



Rochester Institute of Technology 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf 

Public Information Office—Room D 
One Lomb Memorial Drive 
Rochester, NY 14623 
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Foreign 

News 


by Yerker Andersson 



Great Britain -BDA 


Several countries are issuing stamps marking this as the 
International Year of Disabled Persons. Great Britain has 
recently printed four stamps of which one depicts hands spell¬ 
ing out the word “deaf.” As far as I know, Great Britain is 
the first non-communist country to use sign language or fing¬ 
er alphabet on stamps. Sign language and fingerspelling have 
appeared on Yugoslavian, Polish and East German stamps. 

Thailand - TCDA 

The Thai International Year of Disabled Persons committee 
has awarded Pitsaume Pichandecha, a deaf person, the best 
prize in the area of color television electronics. 

Mr. Charles Reilly, a U.S. citizen, visited my office last 
month to share his information about the Thai Center for 
Deaf Alumni. He works as an advisor to the Center which is 
run by deaf persons. The Center sells many beautiful art 
works, handmade by deaf artists. If you want to buy, order 
through the Center for Deaf Alumni, 137 Rama V. Road, 
Dusit, Bangkok 3, Thailand. 

Sweden - SDR 

SDR has released several announcements in English and 
Swedish. As they make up a very thick bunch, it is not pos¬ 
sible to reprint all of them here. Only selected points are 
reported here. 

1. SDR reports that there is no difference between deaf 
and hearing citizens as far as law is concerned. Sign language 
is officially accepted as the language of deaf persons. Deaf 
citizens aged 16 and older receive about $850 as an annual 
allowance. 

2. Technical aids, including TDDs, are available without 


charge for deaf persons. Over 30 full-time and 350 part-time 
sign language interpreters are employed in Sweden. The 
interpreter training program is offered only at the people’s 
high school owned by SDR. More teletext and signed TV 
programs are available than before. Programs on Election 
Day coverage are regularly interpreted. SDR has received 
more grants for the distribution of videotapes through local 
clubs of the deaf than ever before. 

3. At present 45 preschools for the deaf (the average 
number of employees is four) exist in Sweden. When chil¬ 
dren reach the age of seven, they are transferred to seven 
district schools for the deaf. They are expected to complete 
their education in ten years, longer than required at other 
public schools. There are about 600 deaf children at these 
schools every year. Then some of these students go on to 
another school for the deaf, equivalent to a combination of 
high school and college programs in the United States while 
others learn further at trade schools or the people’s high 
school. 

SDR has adopted a new program of action with the follow¬ 
ing demands: 

1. All the schools for the deaf must be bilingual. 

2. All hearing teachers for the deaf must be able to com¬ 
municate in sign language. 

3. More deaf teachers and other professionals should be 
employed at schools for the deaf. 

4. Sign language must be a primary language and Swedish 
the first foreign language. 

5. There must be greater interaction among deaf chil¬ 
dren in all grades. 

A Seminar on the Code of Ethics for Sign Language 
Interpreters, organized by SDR in cooperation with the 
Royal Board of Education, summarized the expectations of 
interpreters and users of interpreting services which are very 
similar to the RID regulations. However, SDR will be ex¬ 
pected to be responsible for training deaf persons as users of 
interpreting services and training persons in interpreting. 

The Swedish Theater, Tyst Teater, presents the play 
“Miss Julie” by August Strindberg in Sweden. (Svenskes 
Med/emsblad, No. 3,1981). 

The chairperson of the Swedish association, SDR, Karl- 
Erik Karlsson, expressed his belief that the activities of local 
clubs as a part of the IYDP program should be recognized. 
Too little attention has been given to local activities. The 
slogan, “Participation and Equality,” should be made more 
meaningful even at the local level. (SDR-Kontakt, Vol. 91, 
No. 2, p. 6). 

Those deafened in adulthood have formed a section with¬ 
in the Stockholm club of the deaf. They made a strong 
appeal in SDR-Kontakt, calling for captions even on signed 
TV programs. They ended their appeal by asking deaf 
persons not to forget those deafened in adulthood. 

Pakistan- NAD 

A national organization has been established and regis¬ 
tered as the National Association of the Deaf through the 
Government of Pakistan. 

Pakistan, Ireland, and the United States now share the 
same acronym, NAD. In order to avoid confusion, we will 
have to identify the country when we use the acronym NAD; 
for example, the NAD of Ireland. 
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Finland -KL 

Deaf persons will soon use the Swedish-made TDD in 
Finland. According to Hearing (Vol. 35, No. 6, p. 292), 
the Swedish TDD is not compatible with the German TDD. 
My brother who lives in Sweden once tried to reach me on a 
TDD line but it did not work. 

Comment: The German association of the deaf, DGB, 
requested the World Federation of the Deaf Bureau to look 
into the possibility of establishing international standards for 
the TDD networks but no action was taken on this request. 

West Germany- DGB 

Dov Sport (Swedish - Vol. 17, No. 2) reports that 26 
countries plan to send a total of 1,800 athletes and leaders to 
the 14th World Games of the Deaf. Besides the athletes, 
1,500 tourists have reserved hotel rooms. The German 
athletic association is optimistic that the 14th World Games 
will beat all the previous records. The Opening Ceremony 
will have folk dances from Bavaria, Schwarzwald, Nieder- 
sachsen and Rhineland. The Grand Ball will be finished with 
a midnight show. 

Scandinavian 

A Scandinavian conference on Retinitis Pigmentosa (RP) 
was held in Gothenburg, Sweden, December 1-3, last year. 
About 60 participants—9 deaf-blind people and 51 pro¬ 
fessionals working with deaf-blind persons—attended the 
Conference. The deaf-blind persons were invited to share 
their experiences with the professionals. The Conference 
agreed that families with RP children, ophthalmologists, 
schools and others needed to be educated about this disa¬ 
bling syndrome. 

Canada -CAD 

After a long hesitation, the federal government agreed to 
add equal rights for disabled persons to its proposed consti¬ 
tutional charter of rights. Physical and mental disability will 
be included in the anti-discrimination clause. 

The Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications 
Commission (CRTC) ruled that the decoding of closed- 
captioned American programs was illegal in Canada and 
wanted to discuss it at a public hearing two months later. Re¬ 
action to this decision has been anger. For example, a Globe 
and Mail editorial stated that the CRTC decision was a result 
of a “pigheaded insistence on tight observance of regula¬ 
tions.” The Deaf Television Resource Center and the Canadian 
Coordinating Council on Deafness plan to fight for a change 
in the CRTC decision. 

Two deaf postal workers won a human rights case. The 
Canadian Post Office refused to promote the deaf workers to 
the rank of letter carriers and argued that oral communica¬ 
tion was required for the letter carrier job. This agency also 
cited “the dangers of attacks by dogs” as another reason. 
Flowever, the Canadian Fluman Rights Commission could 
not accept these arguments as two deaf persons in fact were 
already successful letter carriers in another province and 
ordered the Canadian Post Office to agree “to interpret 
ability to communicate ‘to include other methods than 
strictly oral communication.”’ (Communication , Vol. 5, 
No. 6). 


One of the Miss Great Britain contestants, Caren Metcalfe, 
was deaf. She failed to reach the final stage but was under 
heavy pressure from the contest organizers to withdraw from 
the beauty contest. The organizers asserted that she would 
not be able to fulfill the duties of Miss Great Britain if she 
won, just because she was deaf! Fortunately, as she appeared 
on the cover of the Sunday Mirror (December 21), the orga¬ 
nizers had to back down. She was selected as a pinup girl by 
the Royal Marines. More information about her career appears 
in the January/February issue of Hearing. 

China -CABD 

Mr. John M. Ferguson, Jr. of Williamsburg, Virginia, has 
kindly sent a copy of the article “Well-Being of the Deaf- 
Blind in China” published in Beijing Review in January of 
this year. The article reports that there are about 3 million 
“deaf-mutes” among the population of 1,000 million in 
China. After having described the educational and welfare 
programs for the deaf and the achievements of deaf persons, 
the authors note that the Chinese Association of the Blind 
and Deaf and its branches were closed after the Cultural 
Revolution (which happened in 1966). In April last year the 
Association agreed at its third congress to “help foster a new 
socialist ethic of taking care of the blind and the deaf” and 
cooperate with the associations in other countries. In fact 
the Chinese association decided to pay all the dues for the 
years 1966-1981 owed to the WFD. The leaders admit in the 
article that “China is lagging far behind the advanced coun¬ 
tries” in the field of deafness but the country is very deter¬ 
mined to improve education of the deaf and cooperate with 
other countries. 

The IYDP symbol appears in most periodicals of the deaf 
in the world, either on the cover or next to monthly articles 
on IYDP activities. 

Sports Results 

Car Rally (Night driving and driving skills) Finland-Sweden 
324-343 Missing Points (The winner has the lowest sum of 
missing points.) 

European Cross-Country 

Seniors 

1. Mourzine, USSR, 24.50 2. Christians, Belgium, 25 .03 

3. Vassileva, USSR 11.14.9 
Swimming Great Britain - West Germany 551/2 - 6414 
Soccer Belgium - West Germany 1 - 2 

Volleyball Belgium - West Germany 1 - 3 
Table Tennis Great Britain - West Germany 11-3 
Sport Announcements 

April 5-11,1982 European Volleyball Championship in 
Vejle, Denmark - May 7-9,1982 European Bowling 
Championship in Copenhagen, Denmark 

August 28,1982 World Bicycling Championship in 
Copenhagen, Denmark 

August 28,1982 Scandinavian Athletic 
Championship in Copenhagen, Denmark 

(Mr. Andersson is the foreign news editor o f The Deaf 
American .) 
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NEW FILM. ... A new 15 minute 
synchronized slide-tape presentation, 
“Still a Woman, Still a Man”, produced 
by Elliott Bay Associates, Susan Shaul 
and Linda Peters, discusses many of the 
issues involved in the sexual lives of 
persons with disabilities: body image, 
inclusion of adaptive equipment, im¬ 
pact of disabilities on one’s partner, 
sexual options, parenting and social 
stigma. 

Interviews of disabled persons suf¬ 
fering from a wide range of disabilities 
such as multiple sclerosis, deafness and 
the like are presented in this narration. 
Excellent for various settings as a dis¬ 
cussion starter, for health care agencies, 
sexuality programs, agencies serving 
disabled people and so forth. 

The presentation comes with a slide- 
cassette tape synchronized projector or 
carousel slide projector and cassette 
tape recorder, and can be ordered 
from Elliott Bay Associates, 2366 East- 
lake Ave., E., Suite 234, Seattle, WA 
98112, (206)322-0143. Cost: $200.00. 
• • • 

SURVEY. . . .The Disability Rights 
Education Defense Fund, Inc. (DRE 
DF) is conducting a national survey of 
handicapped women and girls to iden¬ 
tify their educational experiences and 
needs. This is to help foster the growth 
of the disability civil rights movement 
on a regional and national level. 

Your help is needed to identify the 
disabled women in your area, especial¬ 
ly those who live outside of urban are¬ 
as, people who cannot leave home or 
live in institutions, severely disabled 
women, deaf people and women with 
hidden disabilities. You can help by 
participating and filling out a short, 
one page questionnaire which will be 
kept strictly confidential. 

To participate, call toll-free (out¬ 
side California) 800-227-2357. Inside 
California, call collect (415) 644-2555. 
(Both numbers are TTY & voice.) Or 
write to: Ann Cupolo, Disability Rights 
Education and Defense Fund, Inc., 
2032 San Pablo Avenue, Berkely, CA 
94702. 


NEW GROUP. . . . Metro Deaf Sen¬ 
ior Citizens is a hot new non-profit or¬ 
ganization in Minnesota that is mak¬ 
ing great changes for deaf people there. 
Citing Section 504 of the 1973 Reha¬ 
bilitation Act, legislation that requires 
federally-supported programs to ac¬ 
commodate all handicapped persons, 
the seniors work with area hospitals, a- 
gencies, and service directors to devel¬ 
op facilities for deaf seniors, such as in¬ 
terpreters at public meetings, flashing 
lights for fire alarms and residential se¬ 
curity systems, and TTY or teletype 
machines in hospitals, state offices and 
social service agencies. 

One such provision from these ef¬ 
forts is that the cost of Sign Language 
interpreters for deaf patients is reim¬ 
bursable, under Part A of the Medicare 
Program. Allowable costs under the 
Medicare Program include, but are not 
limited to, the cost of translators for 
communication between the provider 
and the patient, and special personnel 
recruitment efforts designed to recruit 
bilingual employees. Reimbursement 
under Part B of the Medicare Program 
for interpreter services may be allowa¬ 
ble under the physician’s reasonable 
charge payment formula. 

• • • 

NEW SERVICE. . . .Westin Hotels 
announced recently the addition of a 
Porta-Printer Plus at their Central Res¬ 
ervations Office in Omaha, Nebraska, 
for the benefit of hearing impaired cus¬ 
tomers. Two special toll-free reserva¬ 
tion numbers have also been estab¬ 
lished: TTY/TTD (800) 228-1030 for 
the Continental United States and 
TTY/TTD (800) 642-8780 for those 
dialing from Nebraska only. 

• • • 

VISITORS. . . .Forty Swedish trav¬ 
elers reported that their grand tour in 
the United States was a smash hit! 
From Los Angeles, they took a bus trip 
via Hearst Castle to San Francisco Club 
for the Deaf. 

After making a visit to Las Vegas, 
they then toured several cities in Ari¬ 
zona and Texas before coming on to 


Washington, DC. Gallaudet College 
gave the Swedes a tour of its campus 
and brought them to the NAD head¬ 
quarters, where Albert T. Pimentel, our 
Executive Director, and representa¬ 
tives from other organizations made 
brief speeches. 

On their last night in DC, the Metro¬ 
politan Washington Association of the 
Deaf welcomed the Swedish group to 
its buf f et and Las Vegas night. The 
group made a stop in New York before 
going on home to Sweden. 

The Swedes very much appreciated 
the hospitality gestures by the clubs in 
San Francisco and Washington, DC, 
and were very pleased with the tour, 
meals, and hotel rooms. Their tour was 
organized by the Swedish association 
for the deaf. 

• • • 

ANNOUNCEMENTS.. . . 

International Film Festival — Bulgaria, 
September 14-18, 1981. 

Artistic and documentary films. 

For further information, write: 

Union des Sourdes de Bulgarie, 3 
Blvd. Vladimir Zaimov Sofia. 

International Conference on Technical 
Media and Noise Control — France 
Date to be determined. 

TDDs, decoders, etc. 

Ask for details from: 

Confederation Nationale des Sourds de 
France; 33, rue de la Roquette 
75011 Paris, France 

As it takes at least one month to get a 
response from these organizations, it is 
advisable to write to them as soon as 
possible. If you have any problem with 
the organizations, please report to: 
Yerker Andersson, Chairperson NAD 
International Relations Committee 
College of Arts and Sciences 
Gallaudet College 
Washington, DC 20002 

International Theater Festival — Czech¬ 
oslovakia; November 14-22,1981. 
Selected theaters, including the Nation¬ 
al Theater of the Deaf, have been invit- 
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ed to this festival. Deadline for applica¬ 
tions: June 30, 1981. Write to: 

Union of Invalids-Federal Committee 

Karlinske nam 12 

186 03 Praha 8 Czechoslovakia 

International Art Exhibition — Spain 
December 1 -15, 1981. 

Photographs, art works, etc. 

Ask for details from: 

Federacion Nacional de Sociedades de 
Sordomudos de Espana 
Fuencarral 58, 2° 

Madrid 4, Spain 

• • • 

CSAVR RESOLUTION. . . During 
the Council of State Administrators of 
Vocational Rehabilitation Meeting of 
Committee on Services to the Deaf in 
Alexandria, VA, on April 29,1981, the 
following resolution was adopted: 


"TheCSA VR Rehabilitation community 
throughout the Nation is cognizant of 
the dearth of interpreters for the deaf. 
The CS VA R Committee on Services to 
the Deaf is especially sensitive to this 
situation and has for many years advo¬ 
cated that additional resources be allot¬ 
ted for the training of interpreters for 
the deaf. With the funding of the ten 
interpreter training programs last year 
we are encouraged that steps in the 
right direction are being made, but with 
possible cuts in funding currently under 
consideration , we are vitally concerned 
about the continuation of this impor¬ 
tant program. The Committee recom¬ 
mends that CSA VR keep foremost in 
mind the chronic Nationwide shortage 
of interpreters and advocate and sup¬ 
port continuation of this training in all 
practical ways with funding from what¬ 
ever resources may be available. ” 


NEWTDD. . . .The Education Ser¬ 
vices Division at the National Air and 
Space Museum has acquired a Telecom¬ 
munication Device for the Deaf (TDD). 
This machine enables a hearing im¬ 
paired person to call the Museum and 
receive information about tours and 
tour scheduling. The machine has a 24 
hour answering service. All messages are 
returned during business hours. The 
number for the TDD is (202) 357- 
2853. 

• • • 

APA CONVENTION _The A- 

merican Psychological Association Con¬ 
vention will be held in Los Angeles, 
CA, August 24-28, 1981. 

Although there is no umbrella theme 
to the convention, there will be a spe¬ 
cial emphasis on disabled people this 
year because of the International Year 
of Disabled Persons. 

The major hotels in Los Angeles ac¬ 
commodating people attending the 



GALLAUDET TODAY, Gallaudet College's quarterly 
magazine, is celebrating its tenth year. We invite you to 
subscribe and share the reporting of issues and events which 
have made the publication a consistent award winner. You 
may subscribe for the low cost of $3.00 per year in the United 
States ($4.00 per year elsewhere). Send your check or money 
order, payable to GALLAUDET TODAY, to: Office of 
Alumni and Public Relations, Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D.C.20002. 


TEN YEARS OF 
AWARD-WINNING 
EXPERIENCE! 
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Convention are the Biltmore,the Hyatt 
Regency, the LA Bonadventure and the 
LA Hilton. 

There will be a special Resource 
Room for handicapped people at the 
Hotel Bonadventure to provide TTYs, 
interpreters, guides, vans, etc. 

Dr. Ginny O’Leary of the APA staff 
will be giving training sessions to hotel 
personnel on how to assist handi¬ 
capped people. 

Registration before July 22 is $35. 
for APA members; $55 for non-mem¬ 
bers, and $15 for students. After July 
22, fees are $50, $70, and $15. To reg¬ 
ister, send a check payable to the APA 
to 1211-17th Street, N .W., Washington, 
DC 20036. You can get a free program 
book after July by writing to “Pro¬ 
gram Book” at the same address. 

• • • 

CHARISMATIC CONFERENCE 

The Second National Deaf Conference 
on the Holy Spirit will be held in Pitts¬ 
burgh, PA, August 14-16,1981. 

This year’s speakers will be Fr. Tom 
Coughlin, Christy Baker, Billy Ross, 
Ann Billington Bahl, Lottie Riekehof, 
Rev. Duane King, James Keena and 
Robert Ackerman. For more informa¬ 
tion, contact: 

Tom and Judy Sprinkle 
3265 Wainbell Avenue 
Dormont, Pittsburgh, PA 15216 
(415) 561-1901 (TTY). 

• • • 

CHARTER DAY. . . Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege celebrated Charter Day on Satur¬ 
day, April 11, to commemorate Presi¬ 
dent Abraham Lincoln’s signing of the 
Charter on April 8,1964, granting Gal¬ 
laudet College the authority to award 
liberal arts degrees to deaf persons. 

The day began with the dedication 
of Benson Hall in memory of Dr. Eliza¬ 
beth English Benson, who began 44 
years of service at Gallaudet in 1926. 
She took a leave of absence to serve in 
the Women’s Army Corps from 1943 to 
1946. Returning to Gallaudet after the 
war, Dr. Benson began teaching again 
and in 1950 she was appointed dean of 
women, a position she held until her re¬ 
tirement in 1970. 

The grand finale of the day was the 
Gallaudet College Alumni Association 
Charter Day Banquet in the College 
cafeteria. A record turnout of 130 per¬ 
sons attended. The banquet speaker 
was Dr. Robert Smithdas, director of 


Community Education at the Helen 
Keller National Center for Deaf-Blind 
Youths and Adults. Dr. Smithdas re¬ 
ceived the Alice Cogswell Award for 
valuable service on behalf of deaf peo¬ 
ple from the Laurent Clerc Cultural 
Fund. 

The Laurent Clerc Award for out¬ 
standing social contributions by a deaf 
person went to Dr. Byron B. Burnes, 
’26, president emeritus of the National 
Association of the Deaf. 

The Edward Miner Gallaudet A- 
ward to international or national lead¬ 
ers, who are working to promote the 


well-being of deaf people of the world, 
went to Selena Yahaya Isa of Malaysia. 

The Amos Kendall Award to a deaf 
person for notable excellence in a pro¬ 
fessional field not related to deafness 
went to botanical illustrator, Dr. Regi¬ 
na O. Hughes, ’18. 

The Alexandria-Potomac Lions 
Club presented its Young Alumnus A- 
ward to Timothy Medina, ’72, for his 
work in the field of television. 

(This item contributed by Mike Kaika 
of Gaiiaudet’s Alumni/PR staff.) 



Jack Gannon displays portrait of 
Dr. Elizabeth English Benson 


Dr. Robert Smithdas (left) receives 
the Alice Cogswell Award from 
Linwood Smith (right). 


Don Padden presenting award to 
Dr. Byron B. Burnes 
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Troy Haydon and E. Conley Akin are two 
of Tennessee School for the Deaf's 
outstanding athletic figures of all time. 
Both represent the best of what we call 
"old fashioned Americana." 


Dear John Letter 
a Blessing 

Troy Haydon was just passing 
through. He did not intend to linger 
long in Tennessee. 

Haydon’s destination in the spring 
of 1956 was Florida, where his true 
love waited . . . or so he thought. He 
rode with a buddy from San Diego to 
Murfreesboro. They had just graduated 
from Mission Bay High School. Hay¬ 
don planned to stay a day or two, then 
go on to Florida. Well, something un¬ 
expected happened. A “Dear John” 
letter caught up with Troy in Mur¬ 
freesboro. The courtship was over. 

Maybe he wasn't as heartbroken as 
he thought. His buddy and Troy were 
driving around town and Troy saw 
some pretty girls going into a large 
building. He found out they were stu¬ 
dents at Middle Tennessee State Uni¬ 
versity (MTSU). 

It was the first in a series of un¬ 
planned events that have reshaped the 
life of Troy Haydon, now supervisor 
of health, physical education, driver’s 
education and athletics at Tennessee 
School for the Deaf (TSD) in Knox¬ 
ville. 

Haydon stayed four years at MTSU, 
and took a degree in physical educa¬ 
tion. “In my last quarter, an instructor 
asked if I would be interested in a 
fellowship for graduate study at the 
University of Tennessee,” Haydon said. 
“The stipulation was that I live in a 
dormitory on the TSD campus and 
help as a coach. Without giving it a 
second thought, I told the instructor 
I would take it.” Once again Haydon’s 
life was altered by an unexpected turn 
of events. 

Troy Haydon remembers the un¬ 
expected turning points, but he now 
operates on a rigid schedule. Most 
things happen by design. His latest pro¬ 
ject was spearheading a drive to help 



Troy Haydon 
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send three world-class swimmers from 
TSD to the World Games for the Deaf 
in Cologne, West Germany this sum¬ 
mer. After watching others go abroad 
to take part in the international compe¬ 
tition since 1957, Troy knows the 
youngsters reap untold benefits. 

“It helps the kids set higher goals 
for themselves, first in athletics and 
ultimately in other parts of life,” Hay- 
don declared. “Many of our students 
have gone to the Deaf Olympics and 
made personal re-evaluations that led 
to greater things, better lives. Doors 
are opened that otherwise would re¬ 
main closed. The kids gain a new de¬ 
gree of esteem in the deaf community 
and elsewhere.” 

Seeing the funds roll in for such 
trips is a gratifying part of Haydon’s 
job, but a less-tangible thing is the high¬ 
light of his day-to-day duties. “The 
love and affection I receive from the 
students means more than anything,” 
he said. “I am delighted when I have 
something of value to say to them. 
Their expressions light up my life. 

“When I came here, I didn’t know a 
thing about sign language. I learned 
from scratch. The children were al¬ 
ways pleased to help me. They would 
sit for hours teaching me things. It’s 
such a pleasure now that I can com¬ 
municate without problems. 

“I love them, but I do not pamper 
the kids. I have learned that the purest 
form of love is discipline. If you don’t 
love a child, you don’t care what he 
does. To show genuine love, you must 
give him strict guidance. 

“That’s something I have learned 
at school and it has carried over to my 
own family.” 



CONLEY AKIN . . . With Almanac of TSD Athletics 


TSD's Akin Retired, Did Not Depart 


A frightened youngster from Coop- 
erhill arrived at Tennessee School for 
the Deaf almost 61 years ago. He’s still 
there, and he’s still making contribu¬ 
tions to the school. 

Student, athlete, coach, athletic di¬ 
rector, academic instructor, retiree . . 
. . these are some of the phases of E. 
Conley Akin’s life at TSD. He retired 
in 1978 but he still checks in almost 
daily. 

Conley Akin made many contribu¬ 
tions to deaf students and athletes. In 


retirement he’s still making contribu¬ 
tions. He has been a part of raising 
Deaf Olympic expenses since 1957, 
the first year TSD sent an athlete to 
the World Games. And he is still a part 
of the present drive. 

When Akin retired he started look¬ 
ing for “something to do for TSD.” 
Long known as the “encyclopedia of 
TSD athletics,” he undertook the task 
of compiling a history at the suggestion 
of Haydon. Months of research, com¬ 
pilation and writing went into the TSD 


Athletic Almanac , / 892-1980 — 247 
pages of records statistics and pictures 
of TSD Athletics. 

What is the value of the World 
Games to individuals? 

“I see the Deaf Olympics as an in¬ 
spiration to our younger deaf chil¬ 
dren,” said Akin. “When they see the 
success of some of our older students 
it helps them to establish some higher 
goals and helps them realize they are 
obtainable. It also gives them pride in 
their school. 
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“The Games give the students a 
better appreciation of what it means 
to be an American. Every athlete I’ve 
known who has gone, came back with 
a greater appreciation of the oppor¬ 
tunities that they have here, not only 
in education but in life in general. 

“Also, I think the United States can 
take pride in the fact that it is recog¬ 
nized as a leader in deaf education as 


well as in deaf athletics. The U.S. has 
dominated the past World Games, 
which means we are doing something 
right in developing our programs for 
deaf athletes.” 

Akin entered TSD as an elementary 
student in 1920. He played football, 
basketball and competed in track 
(1928-33), went to Gallaudet College 
and graduated in 1938. The five years 


at Gallaudet is the only time he has 
been away from TSD since 1920. 

Akin returned to TSD as assistant 
dean of boys and varsity coach in 
1938, and remained active in athletics 
as coach and/or athletic director until 
1969. He was a teacher until 1974 and 
health education instructor until his 
retirement in 1978. 

o 


TSD's First Deaf Olympian Remembers Thrills 



TSD’S PROUD SWIMMERS - Left to right: PhU Huckaby, Howard Johnson and Jimmy 
Davenport show off the WGD Tryout medals to their Coach, Mrs. Barbara Flower. They were 
the biggest surprise at the Cleveland trials. Their four years of hard work finally paid off as 
they now are world class swimmers. 


Lavoy Killian, the first Tennessee 
School for the Deaf athlete to compete 
in the World Games for the Deaf, has a 
silver crown to go with his gold medal 

.a handsome head of silver-gray 

hair. 

Killian is 44. He works in the Depart¬ 
ment of Energy at Oak Ridge. 

A three-sport athlete at TSD, Lavoy 
qualified for the 1957 World Games for 
the Deaf as a sprinter. He earned his 
gold medal as a member of a victorious 
record breaking 400-meter relay at Mi¬ 
lan, Italy. 

Qualifying for the United States 
team was the first hurdle for Lavoy .. 

. . . expenses ($1,200) were the next. 
Knoxville News-Sentinel readers and 
TSD supporters took care of that, just 
as they have for every TSD athlete who 
participates in the international event. 

Killian has not forgotten how he got 
to Italy. He has helped send other ath¬ 
letes. He was a part of sending swim¬ 
mers Jimmy Davenport, Howard John¬ 
son and Phil Huckaby to the Games. 
Killian visited the News-Sentinel office 
and brought a $100 check. 

“I will never forget how over¬ 
whelmed I was that so many pepple 
contributed to my trip,” he said. “The 
warmth, kindness and generosity of the 
people in this area toward TSD is tre¬ 
mendous. I’ve never quit being appre¬ 
ciative. I wish every deaf athlete could 
experience the thrills and educational 
opportunities that competing in the 
Deaf Olympics gave me.” 

Killian sees the opportunity to rep¬ 
resent Tennessee and the United States 
in the World Games as “the greatest 
thing that can happen to an athlete.” 

“I had read about the Olympics for 
a long time. I watched the Games on 
television and could feel some of the 
things going through the minds of the 
best athletes in the world. I always 


wanted that opportunity, those thrills. 
The Deaf Olympics gave it to me." 

“I was very proud to be a part of the 
United States team. When I got the gold 
medal it was unlike any feeling in the 
world, standing on the awards stand, 
people cheering. I still think of it often 
and people are always talking to me a- 
bout it. It was a big part of my life.” 

“We covered over 8,000 miles, vis¬ 
ited 10 countries. One of the things 
that impressed me most was visiting 
deaf schools, sharing deaf signs with lit¬ 
tle children. We compared our schools, 
teaching methods and differences in 
sign languages. It was very valuable to 
me. I wish I could go again.” 

“In the competition, I guess I was 
intimidated, really scared, the first time 
I lined up against the foreign field. Af¬ 


ter the first race I calmed down, how¬ 
ever, and it was a great feeling just to be 
able to compete against the best deaf 
athletes in the world.” 

TSD Fund Goes 
Over the Top 

Jimmy Davenport, Howard John¬ 
son, Jr., and Philip Huckaby have done 
their part. They are nationally and 
world-ranked deaf swimmers with invi¬ 
tations in hand for the XIV World 
Games for the Deaf in Cologne, West 
Germany this summer. 

Like all other 178 U.S. selectees, all 
three TSD seniors need training, travel, 
and living expenses, $4,000 each! 
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At national tryouts last summer, 
Davenport won a place on the World 
Team with firsts in 100 and 200 back- 
stroke, second in 100 free and third in 
400 individual medley. Johnson was 
first in the 100 butterfly, third in 100 
freestyle. Huckaby made the U.S. 
squad with a second and a third in the 
breaststroke. The three are currently 
in advanced training with Jeff Lewis, 
the University of Tennessee assistant 
swim coach. 

Art Kruger of Richmond, Virginia, is 
the national spark that lights the Deaf 
Olympic fire every four years. He is 
chairman of the Games Committee for 
the American Athletic Association of 
the Deaf, Inc. Kruger and his commit¬ 
tee pick the team early so athletes can 
train toward late July competition and 
arrange for funding. 

The World Games for the Deaf pack¬ 
age includes three weeks of training at 
North Carolina School for the Deaf, 
Morganton; 13 days in Cologne, and six 
extra days after the Games for sight¬ 
seeing and individual enrichment in 
Portugal. 

Kruger explains the costs: 
—Domestic travel: $450 
—Training camp: $250 
—Equipment, clothing: $250 
—International travel: $950 
—Competition site: $900 
—Coaches, officials, advisors’ 
expenses: $400 

-Post-Games holiday: $500 
—Incidentals, unexpected expenses, 
emergency fund: $300 

Deaf youth go the same tough route 
in training and qualifying competition 
to get the opportunity. The basic dif¬ 
ference in Deaf Olympics and The O- 
lympics is funding. There is a national 
appeal for Olympic contributions. Mil¬ 
lions contribute millions. Deaf Olym¬ 
pics do it on their own with help from 
their friends, and whatever local sup¬ 
port they can find. 

Haydon and his committee at the 
Tennessee School for the Deaf have 
gone over the top in their fund raising 
campaign for those three TSD swim¬ 
mers. One day it was halfway . . . the 
next it went over the top. The drive 
to raise $12,000 was done in just a 
month. 

As has been the case in all past cam¬ 
paigns, the Knoxville News-Sentinel 
played a very important role in helping 
them to reach their goal. Our old 
friend, Tom Siler, who had been 



AMERICAN NET CHAMPION - Jeff Osborne, who was undefeated in mens singles in the 
tryouts held in Wichita Falls, Texas, accepts championship trophy from Art Kruger, Chair¬ 
man of the AAAD/WGD Committee, in behalf of Wichita Falls Tennis Association. Jeff, by 
the way, has a very good chance to dethrone Italian ace, Pier Paolo Ricci-Bitti, as singles 
champion of the World Games for the Deaf. The Italian has won WGD singles title two con¬ 
secutive times, 1973 at Malmo, Sweden, and 1977 at Bucharest, Romania. If Jeff does beat 
him for the crown, he will become the first American deaf ever to win the mens singles 
championship at WGD. No wonder Osborne won the mens title at Wichita Falls, as he has a 
fine record as a collegian player at American River College in Sacramento, Calif. He was 
beaten only six times in 61 matches in his two-year tenure at ARC. After attending Sacra¬ 
mento elementary and intermediate schools for the deaf, he played on the La Sierra High 
School varsity for four years. He then graduated to ARC, where he compiled a 33-0 record 
during his freshman year. After graduating from ARC, he will attend Gallaudet College. 
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OUTSTANDING ATHLETES - Gary Namba, a veteran of world deaf competition and a 
student at the University of Portland, and Joyce Ann Cook, a junior at the California School 
for the Deaf at Riverside, were voted the outstanding male and female athletes of the Na¬ 
tional World Games for the Deaf Track and Field Tryouts held at Fulton, Mo., and they 
each received a trophy. Namba won all three dashes, while Cook set a global record for the 
deaf in the high jump. Here Namba edges Missouri’s Larry Rogers in the 200-meter finals. 
He finished with a time of 22.22 seconds. Insert is Joyce Cook who won the high jump at 5 
feet, SVi inches or 1.66 meters for a new world record for the deaf. 


U.S. Contingent Formed 


Sports Editor of this paper for many 
years and who had been such a great 
help to them in past campaigns, retired 
two years ago. 

The new Sports Editor, Marvin 
West, is also doing a super job. All 
members of the Sports Department at 
the News-Sentinel take a deep personal 
interest in the campaign and, because 
of them, the three swimmers will be a- 
ble to participate in the 14th World 
Games for the Deaf. 

By the way, the $4,000 individual 
fund raising drives all over the country, 
from Orono, Maine to Honolulu, Ha¬ 
waii; from Bradenton, Florida to Taco¬ 
ma, Washington, and from Langdon, 
North Dakota, to Pampa, Texas, are 
terrific. At this writing, over 80% of the 
U.S. selectees have already hit or will 
get definitely $4,000 each. 

The U.S. deaf team receives no fi¬ 
nancial help from the government, 
from A.A.U., from the U.S. Olympic 
Committee, or from any other major 
organization. For years, general drives 
were held to raise money for the entire 
squad. Each attempt failed. 

Several years ago, however, the com¬ 
mittee decided to switch to an individ¬ 
ual fund drive with every athlete raising 
money in his or her hometown. 

It worked! 

In 1977, a record $368,450 was 
raised to send 136 American competi¬ 
tors to the 13th World Games in Bu¬ 
charest, Romania. There are several ver- 
y fine newspaper articles on individual 
fund raising all over the country this 
year, and it is likely that over $600,000 
will be raised by June 1,1981. 

There are still wonderful people all 
over the country and their willingness 
to be involved with the USA World 
Games for the Deaf is what Chairman 
Art Kruger calls “old-fashioned Ameri¬ 
cana.” Grassroots work such as those 
wonderful people are doing is the basis 
of the success for all the 178 selectees 
involved. 


The tryout camps last summer were 
very successful, and the hosts at Ful¬ 
ton, Missouri, (track and field), Wichita 
Falls, Texas (tennis), Olathe, Kansas 
(wrestling), and Cleveland, Ohio (swim¬ 
ming and water polo) did a fine job in 
conducting these meets. We are sure 


that the team for the upcoming Games 
will be the best the United States has 
ever entered into the world competi¬ 
tion for the deaf. The competition in 
the tryouts was spirited and keen with 
good sportsmanship at all times. 

And we are giving notice to the 


world that the United States is ready to 
cart home all the marbles again. Four 
years ago the Americans claimed 103 
medals (38 gold, 35 silver and 30 
bronze), for the highest total by any 
country, since the Games began in 
1924! 

The selectees (name, age, hometown): 
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WEST GERMANY NEXT FOR WOMEN NETTERS - The final results for the women in 
tennis tryouts at Wichita Falls were: Diane Spalding, first; Robbie Carmichael, second; 
Debra Evans, third, and Suzanne Garner, fourth. It is the second straight time for Spalding 
and Carmichael to make the U.S. squad, while Evans and Garner will be on the team for the 
first time. Left to right: Evans, Spalding, Art Kruger, Garner and Carmichael. 


Mens Track and Field 

Thomas Bachtel, 25, Columbus, OH; 
Edward Bieniak, Jr., 19, Buffalo, NY; 
Curtis Blankenburg, 19, Alvin, TX; 
Mark Blesch, 20, Cupertino, CA; Ron¬ 
ald Chisolm, 19, Trenton, NJ; Robert 
Cline, Jr., 20, Clearfield, PA; David 
Conley, 19, Alexandria, VA; Earl Dav¬ 
is, 18, Blair, VA; Dwayne Davis, 19, 
Fordyce, AR; Terrence Dixon, 17, Bal¬ 
timore, MD; Timothy Elstad, 20, Den¬ 
ver, CO; Daniel Fitzpatrick, 24, Wil¬ 


mington, IL; Lynn Foley, 19, Miami, 
AZ; Dan Mitchell Huskerson, 22, San 
Antonio,TX; Donald Johnston, Jr., 22, 
PA; Gregory Frick, 22, Columbus, OH; 
Jeffrey Holcomb, 25, Bettendorf, IA; 
Drexel Lawson, 23, Minot, ND; Darrell 
Coyle, 18, Langdon, ND; Rick Legner, 
22, Centralia, IL; Owen Logue, III, 24, 
Orne, ME; Manuel Lopez, 20, Venice, 
CA; Jeremiah Manning, 18, Bartow, 
FL; Stephen McCalley, 26, Burbank, 
CA; Joseph Michiline, 33, Greenbelt, 
MD; Robert Milton, 20, Georgetown, 


SC; Mark Myers, 25, Winston-Salem, 
NC; Willard Moers, 21, Denver, CO; 
Wayland Moon, 18, Clinton, SC; Gary, 
Namba, 24, Seattle, WA; John Oliver, 

19, Philadelphia, PA; Michael Peterson, 

20, Modesto, CA; Kevin Pfeiffer, 22, 
Oshkosh, Wl; Robert Procter, 21, Fred¬ 
erick, MD; Nathaniel Riley, 19, Georgi- 
ana, AL; Larry Rogers, 18, Kansas Cit- 
y, MO; Donald Scott, 21, Columbia, 
SC; Dennis Simpson, 23, Massillon, 
OH; Robert Smith, 21, Baton Rouge, 
LA; Donald Stewart, 24, Memphis, TN; 
Jackie Swofford, 24, Berryville, AR; 
Steven Walker, 20, Glendora, CA; 
Michael White, 20, Daytona Beach, FL; 
Gregory Warren, 22, Goshen, NY; 
Randall Wheeler, 17, Verona, VA; 
Thomas Withrow, Jr., 22, Greenbelt, 
MD. 
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SEND CHECK TO: THE CENTER FOR SUTTON MOVEMENT WRITING, P.O. Box 7344, Newport Beach, California, 

92660, U.S.A. Telephone: (714) 644-8342 

TTY: Leave messages for SIGN WRITING® at Dayle McIntosh Center, TTY Number: (714) 892-1087 

SIGN WRITING^ is a registered trademark belonging to The Movement Shorthand Society. Inc . a non profit, tax exempt, educational, membership organization 

ORDER NOW 

Name _ Telephone # or TTY_ 

Address _:_ 

Please Send Me_Number Of Copies Of The Book SIGN WRITING® FOR EVERYDAY USE 


Enclosed is $20.00 for each copy ordered plus $2.00 per book for postage and handling. California residents add 6°*. tax. (Allow 3 weeks for delivery) 
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TOP AMERICAN WOMAN SHOT PUTTER 
— Bonnie Bea Bodner, a recent graduate of 
Colorado School for the Deaf, won the shot 
put at the National WGD Tryouts with a fine 
37V2 effort. This was indeed remarkable as 
Bonnie was accustomed to throwing a lighter 
ball in high school competition. The shot put 
for the world competition is heavier. Last 
year she set a new national deaf prep record 
for girls with a 40-3 toss. She was in 8 track 
meets and set 7 new meet records. In the 
State 1A finals she was beaten by % of an 
inch, the girl that beat Bonnie set a new state 
record. Bodnar is 5-10 tall and weighs 180 
pounds. 


Womens Track and Field 

Rhonda Abbott, 21, West Bloomfield, 
Ml; Betsy Bachtel, 22, Columbus, OH; 
Stacia Barron, 18, Council Bluffs, IA; 
Bonnie Bodnar, 18, Lakewood, CO; 
Jennifer Body, 17, Jackson, MS; Joyce 
Cook, 17, Yucaipa, CA; Roberta 
Downing, 16, Fortville, IN; Mary Ann 
Edwards, 21, Jacksonville, FL; Wanda 
Esquibel, 18, Las Vegas, NM; Joyce 
Houghton, 18, Bradenton, FL; Mary- 
ette Green, 16, Charleston, SC; Alesia 
Greene, 20,Ocala, FL; Donna Fine, 18, 
Sulphur, OK; Jane Herrmann, 22, 
Portsmouth, OH; Sherrie Jackson, 15, 


Greenville, MS; Charlita Jones, 21, Se¬ 
attle, WA; Nancy Jordan, 20, Aurora, 
CO; Sharyl Mapp, 15, Berlin, MD; 
Theresa Niccum, 17, Indianapolis, IN; 
Sandra Phillips, 20, Frederick, MD; 
Christine Ross, 17, Jamestown, NY; 
Lorrey Smith, 16, Conowingo, MD; 
Della Stephens, 18, Ruffin, SC; Karen 
Tellinghuisen, 21, Falconer, NY; Sand- 
y Veach, 18,Cuba, MO; Elizabeth Web¬ 
er, 21,Tacoma, WA; Marie Eachon, 19, 
Lynnwood, WA. 

Wrestling 

Paperweight up to 48 kilograms (105.6 lb) 

Duane Ray Meyer, 17, Britt, I A; Mich¬ 
ael Atencio, 20, Walsenburg, CO. 

Flyweight up to 52 kilograms (114.4 lb) 

Marty Randall Yu, 20, Tacoma, WA 
Richard Richey, 16, Phippsbury, CO. 

Bantamweight up to 57 kilograms (125.4 lb) 

Scott Saxon, 17, Cushing, I A; Jack Bar¬ 
ron, Jr., 17, Council Bluffs, IA. 

Featherweight up to 62 kilograms (136.4 lb) 

Andrew McNerney, 19, Shoreham, NY 
John Reid, 26, Rochester, NY. 

Lightweight up to 68 kilograms (149.6 lb) 

Dale Krzmarcick, 20, Rainer, OR. 
Welterweight up to 74 kilograms (162.8 lb) 

Jesus Contreras, 22, Denver, CO; Greg¬ 
ory Watkins, 17, Springfield Gardens, 
NY. 

Middleweight up to 82 kilograms (180.4 lb) 

Lewis Parry, 23, Tulsa, OK; Wade 
Sandoval, 19, Antonito, CO. 

Light Heavyweight up to 90 kilograms 
(198.41b) 

Robert Mansell, 18, Mokena, IL; Wal¬ 
ter Von Feldt, 32, Colorado Springs, 
CO. 

Heavyweight up to 100 kilograms (220.5 lb) 

Nathan Van DeGraaff, 17, Glencoe, IL. 

Super Heavyweight over 100 kilograms 
(over 220.5 lb) 

Raymond Kilthau, 21, Denver, CO. 

Mens Tennis 

Jeffrey Osborne, 20, Citrus Heights, 
CA; Jeffrey Wasserman,22, Cincinnati, 
OH; Thomas Baxted, 17, Hawthorne, 
CA; Kerry Belser, 21, Monterey, CA. 

Womens Tennis 

Diane Spalding, 22, Wichita Falls, TX; 
Robbie Carmichael, 25, Johnson City, 


TN; Debra Evans, 26, Johnson City, 
TN; Suzanne Garner, 15, Arlington, 
TX. 

Mens Swimming 

Neal Arsham, 24, Shaker Heights, OH; 
Philip Clarkson, 26, Arcadia, CA; Jim¬ 
my Davenport, 18, Knoxville, TN; 
Clay Douglass, 15, Pampa, TX; Reed 
Gershwind, 15, San Diego, CA; Earl 
Hollinshead, III, 15, Bethel, PA; Philip 
Huckaby, 18, Knoxville, TN; Howard 
Johnson, Jr., 18, Chattanooga, TN; 
Duane Styles, 14, Chula Vista, CA; 
Karl Wilbanks, 17, Nampa, ID; Stuart 
Wilson, 16, Atlanta, GA. 

Womens Swimming 

Laura Barber, 17, Allison Park, PA; 
Katherine Bates, 15, Manlius, NY; Kar¬ 
en Bregman, 16, Point Loma, CA; 
Laurice Dee, 20, Highland, IN; Lisa 
Dunn, 15, Sherborn, MA; Christine 
Holman, 15, Charlotte, NC; Melissa 
Files, 12, Citrus Heights, CA; Eliza¬ 
beth Lutz, 20, Dallas, TX; Cynthia Lev¬ 
in, 16, Honolulu, HI; Michelle Poole, 
15, Cary, NC; Kelly Slaughter, 14, Oak 
Park, Ml; Mary Yonkers, 15, Bellevue, 
NE. 

Water Polo 

Ronald Bye, 17, Westminster, CA; Ken¬ 
neth Dardick, 28, Creve Coeur, MO; 
Philip Clarkson, 26, Arcadia, CA; Rob¬ 
ert Diaz, 16, Downey, CA; Eric Gjer- 
dingen, 16, Clayton, MO; Reed Gersh¬ 
wind, 16, San Diego, CA; Darrin Ma- 
jocha, 16, Pittsburgh, PA; David 
Schwartz, 36, Springfield, VA; Duane 
Styles, 15, Chula Vista, CA; Ralph 
Roesler, Jr., 18, University City, MO; 
David Trimborn, 18, Dayton, OH; Earl 
Hollinshead, 111,15, Bethel, PA; Stuart 
Wilson, 16, Atlanta, GA. 

Mens Basketball 

Michael Aubry, 21, Peru, IL; Michael 
Ashford, 26, Chicago, IL; Charles Clay, 
27, Dickinson, TX; Ernest Goodis, 24, 
Greenville, SC; Ernest Epps, 28,Canoga 
Park, CA; Donald Lyons, 35, Sherman 
Oaks, CA; J immy Newsome, 21, Wash¬ 
ington, DC; Frederick Poole, 24, Jack- 
son, Ml; Stacy Rogers, 18, Durham, 
NC; Daniel Sellick, 22, Kings Park, NY; 
Frank Tobeck, 27, Houston, TX. 
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M.A. Programs in School Counseling 
with Deaf People Rehabilitation 
Counseling with Deaf People 


Graduate Training Programs 
Department of Counseling 
School of Education and Human Services 
Gallaudet College 


Gallaudet College offers graduate level training leading to a M.A. 
degree in School Counseling or Rehabilitation Counseling with 
deaf people. These programs require three semesters of academic 
course work and one semester of internship service in a school or 
rehabilitation facility serving deaf people. Qualified deaf and hear¬ 
ing applicants will be admitted to Department of Counseling Pro¬ 
grams on a competitive basis. For further information, contact: 


Dr. Richard Phillips, Chairman 
Gallaudet College 
Department of Counseling 
7th Street and Florida Ave., N.E. 
Washington, DC 20002 
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BIG SKY 


MONTANA 

FEBRUARY 14-21, 1982 

■ UNITED STATES DEAF SKIERS ASSOCIATION- 
EIGHTH BIENNIAL INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 

HOSTED BY: MICHIGAN SKI CLUB OF THE DEAF 
PO BOX 222 
WARREN, Ml. 48089 



MURPHY TWINS MAKE U.S. CAGE 
TEAM - Jayne and Jeanne (or is it Jeanne 
and Jayne?), identical twins, and all-star bas¬ 
ketball players at Rome’s New York State 
School for the Deaf, have been chosen as two 
of 12 members of the first United States 
womens basketball team competing in the 
14th World Games for the Deaf, in Cologne, 
West Germany, this summer. 


Womens Basketball 

Scarlet Byers, 18, Phoenix, AZ; Oliva 
Chambers, 18, Cave Spring, GA; Jac¬ 
quelyn Deane, 20, Northfield, MA; 
Rhonda Dyer, 18, Kansas City, MO; 
Vicki Marlow,21, New Castle, IN; Bob¬ 
bie Mitchell, 17, Mooresboro, NC; Ma¬ 
ria Morrongiello, 18, Bricktown, NJ; 
Jayne Murphy, 18, Philadelphia, NY; 
Jeanne Murphy, 18, Philadelphia, NY; 
Jo-Ann O’Neill, 19, North Attleboro, 
MA; Felice Pyser, 16, Massapequa, NY; 
Debra Richards, 23, Chicago, IL; Sally 
Scannell, 17, Phoenix, AZ; Sara Wum- 
mer, 1 7, Sinking Spring, PA. 

Womens Volleyball 

Luanne Barron, 19, Council Bluffs, I A; 
Evon Boecker, 21, Bleiblerville, TX; 
Rebecca Clark, 20, Memphis, TN; Vicki 
Kitsembel, 20, Tucson, AZ; Wanda La- 
Coure, 27, Norwalk, CA; Nancy Mum- 
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me, 22, Edna, TX; Laura Prodigalidad, 
21, San Diego, CA; Olivia Schnoor, 23, 
Fremont, NE; Diane Simonson, 21, Me¬ 
sa, AZ; Deborah Sampson, 19, Winnet- 
ka, IL; Linda Tucker, 25, Los Angeles, 
CA; Pamela Walker, 20, Kenosha, Wl. 

Mens Volleyball 

Kenneth Clark, 19, Riverside, CA; Ter¬ 
ry Dahlgreen, 24, Chunchula, AL; 
Michael Farnady, 24, Cheverly, MD; 
Raymond Lehmann, Jr., 27, West Tren¬ 
ton, NJ; Kenneth Murashige, 31, Cano- 
ga Park, CA; Kimm Randolph, 33, Gar¬ 
dena, CA; John Roberts, III, 22, River¬ 
side, CA; Ron Bobby, 28, Roseville, 
CA; Jeffrey Dichter, 25, Greenbelt, 
MD. 

Shooting 

Lawrence Bitkower,44, Brooklyn, NY; 
Vincent Dotti, Sr., 37, Staten Island, 
NY. 


For Career Opportunities in 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION COUNSELING 


contact: 



TEXAS 

REHABILITATION 

COMMISSION 


Mr. J. M. Mericle, Personnel Director 
11 8 East Riverside Drive 
Austin, Texas 78704 
(512) 447-0164 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 


♦ 



FIRST CONFERENCE FOR THE DEAF 
IN THE EASTERN AREAS 
August 15 & 16, 1981 

at the Washington D. C. Stake Center (next to the Temple) 

Coordinated by the Washington D. C. Area Deaf Branch 

"Individual and Family Preparedness 
for the Deaf" 

Registration: $7.00 before August 1, 1981, $9.00 thereafter (includes 
admission to General Session, Seminars and three meals) 
Child care available 

for further information call or write: President Paul W. Gallien 

TTY 301-977-7745 
19901 Bramble Bush Drive 
Gaithersburg, MD 20760 


NAME (Last, First, Ml) 
ADDRESS (Street)_ 


(City, State, Zip) 


Number in party. Adults_ 

Adult’s names (Last, First, Ml) 

( 1 ) _ 

( 2 )_ 

(3) - 

( 4 ) - 

(5) _ 


Child's Name & Age 

( 1 )- 

( 2 )_ 

(3) - 

(4) - 

(5) - 


Total payment required (Payable to Washington D.C. Area Deaf Branch) 

Number of adults time $7.00_includes admission and 3 meals 

Number of children X $7.00-includes child care & 3 meals 

Amount of check enclosed-($9.00 each if postmarked 

after July 29, 1981) 


I need information on: 

Transportation: ( ) rental cars, ( ) local bus schedules, ( ) local map 
Housing: ( ) local motels, ( ) local hotels, ( ) local camping areas 
Interpreted tours of the Mormon Visitors' Center (next to the Temple) on 
( ) Friday, ( ) Saturday, ( ) Sunday. 


THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS 
FIRST EASTERN AREAS DEAF CONFERENCE 
SCHEDULE 


Saturday August 15, 1981: 

8:00 to 9:00 AM — REGISTRATION I PREPAREDNESS WORKSHOPS 
9:00 to 11:30 AM — GENERAL SESSION 1. Education 


11:30 to 1:00 PM — LUNCH 
12:00 to 5:00 PM — WORKSHOPS 
6:00 to 7:30 PM --DINNER 
7:30 to 9:30 PM --ENTERTAINMENT 


2. Career Development 

3. Financial Management 

4. Home Production and Storage 

5. Physical Health 


Sunday August 16,1981 


6. Social, Emotional, and 
Spiritual Strength 


9:00 to 12:00 Noon — CHURCH SERVICES 

12:00 PM — END OF CONFERENCE (pick up bag lunch) 

Directions to Washington, D.C. Stake Center: From Beltway, 1495, take 
Connecticut Avenue exit North, turn right at first light, Beach Drive, 
which dead ends into Stoneybrook Drive. Turn left, pass Visitors' Center 
and Temple entrances on left. The Stake Center is the third building. 
10000 Stoneybrook Drive, Kensington, Maryland 
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Positions Available 


Mental Health/Social 
Service Positions 


Family Services of Prince George's County 
(Maryland), Inc. has position openings in its 
programs of mental health, social services and 
advocacy to the deaf. Positions to be filled in¬ 
clude part-time clinical psychologists, clinical 
social workers, a registered interpreter, and 
occupational therapist. Preference will be giv¬ 
en to hearing impaired applicants. All appli¬ 
cants must be skilled in ASL. Qualified appli¬ 
cants are invited to send resumes to the atten¬ 
tion of Mr. Robert Costello, Project Director, 
at: 

Family Services of Prince George's County, Inc. 

7580 Annapolis Road 

Lanham, Maryland 20801 


Hie Reflector 

A Journal for Sign Language Teachers and Interpreters 

This new journal offers a forum for ex- 
changing information, ideas and opinions on 
?; --n 7* ssues * n the fields of Sign Language teaching 
£i\ and interpreting. 

•A fAiW Articles are written by nationally recog- 

I'M] (fA J I IViixv | nized leaders as well as teachers, interpreters, 

^.y.\ vtW| • trainers, trainees and other people involved in 

WA /: : : the fields. 

f-h f-; the Reflector is edited by Dennis Cokely. 


A NEW JOURNAL! 

jy n 4 Subscription rate: $10.00 per year 
1 lIC Keilector 3 issues per year: fall, winter, spring 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


please print 


city state zip 

I am:_interpreter;_Sign teacher; _other 

Make checks payable to: The Reflector. First issue: September, 1981 
Mail to: The Reflector/4017 Tennyson Rd./University Park, Md. 20782 


PRESIDENT 

The South Carolina 
School for the 
Deaf and the Blind 


South Carolina School 
for the Deaf and the 
Blind, Spartanburg, S.C. 
will administer residen¬ 
tial school with $8 mil¬ 
lion budget, serving 300 
deaf, 100 blind, and 140 
multihandicapped stu¬ 
dents. Salary up to 

$41,000. 

♦ 

Request application 
form as soon as possible 
from Mr. Lach Hyatt, Per¬ 
sonnel Director, South 
Carolina School for the 
Deaf and the Blind, Cedar 
Springs Station, Spartan¬ 
burg, S.C. 29302. 


INTERPRETER 

Deaf Services Bureau-Miami, Florida. 
Staff Interpreter position responsible for 
all aspects of interpreting services. Posi¬ 
tion open, prefer C.S.C. credential. Sala¬ 
ry $15,000/annual. Contact: Tyrone G. 
Kennedy, President of Board, Deaf Serv¬ 
ices Bureau, 4800 West Flagler Street, 
Suite 213, Miami, Florida 33134. (305) 
444-2266. 


FOR SALE 

4 chrome car wheels. $10-15 each. 
Write: Wayne Bankston, 4209 S. 
Four Mile Run Drive, Apt.#1, 
lington, V A 22204. 

THE DEAF AMERICAN 

814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD. 20910 
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RELIGIOUS DIRECTORY 


ASSEMBLIES OF GOD 


At the crossroads of America 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF QOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 

Sunday School. 9:30 a m.; Worship. 10:45 a m and 
7:00 p m ; Bible Study, Wednesday. 7:00 p.m Special 
services for the deaf 

Rev John K Sederwall, pastor, <216> 836-5530 TTY 
(2161836-5531 Voice. 

MARANATHA A/G DEAF CHURCH 
5511 W. Burleigh 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53210 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.. Morning Worship 
10:45 a.in., Sunday Evening, 6:30 p.m., 
Wed. Eve., Bible Study & Prayer, 7:00 p.m. 
Pastor 

Rev. Hedy L. Miller 
Phone Voice & TTY 

_ (414) 355-9258 _ 

HURTING? God Cares for the Deaf 

BETHEL TEMPLE FOR THE DEAF 
of tho Assemblies of Qod 
327 S. Smtthvllle Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45403 

Sunday School, 9:30 am, Worship Hour, 10 45 a m , 
Gospel Hour, 6:30 p.m. 

All services in Total communication 
Rev Fred E. Gravatt, Pastor 
513-253-3119 TTY (Office) 
513-254-4709 TTY (Residence) 

When in St. Paul, Minn., welcome to 

HIGHLAND PARK CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
536 S. Snelllng Ave., St. Paul, MN 55116 

Sunday prayer meeting 8:30 a m.; Bible study 9:30 
a m.; morning worship 10:50 a.m.; evening worship 
7:00 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7:30 p.m 
Rev. Ecton M. Post, Pastor 
All services in total communication. Church phone 
(TTY) 698-4614 

When in the New York City area, visit. 

CALVARY CHAPEL OF THE DEAF 

571 Westminster Ave. 

Elizabeth, NJ 07208 

Sunday School--10:00a.m. 

Worship Service-11:00a.m. 

Wednesday Bible study-8:00 p.m. 

All services in Total Communication. Monthly 
captioned movies. 

The Rev. Croft M. Pent/, Pastor. 

Phone (201) 355-9568 

FREDERICK DEAF ASSEMBLY 
OF GOD 

Maryland 194 South of Walkersville 
North of Frederick 

In Education Way of Calvary 
Assembly of God 
Sunday School: 10:00 a.m. 

Worship Service: 11:00 a.m. 

Friday Evening Bible Study at 7:00 p.m. 

Rev. Ronald P. Simmons, Pastor 
Vo :e: 301-663-1962 
TT ': 301-662-7921 


You arc welc >mc to worship with us at. . . 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD 

2100-44th Street S.W. 

Grand Rapids, Ml 49509 

Sunday Worship services interpreted in sign 
at 11:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. 

Pastor M. Wayne Benson 
Minister to the Deaf: Paul I rigoli 
Interpreters: Russ and Nella Hager 
Telephone: (616) 453-8013 (voice and TTY) 


BAPTIST 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH . . . welcomes you! 

100 E. Pine, Orlando, FL 32801 

VoiceTTY 305-849-0270 AW 

Full church program for the deaf 
Sunday School, 9:00 a m., worship service 10:30 
a m ; church training, 6:00 p.m ; Wednesday prayer 
meeting, 7.00 p.m. 


NEWARK BAPTIST TEMPLE 

81 Licking View Dr., Heath, O. 43085 

Phone (614) 522-3600 
All services interpreted for the deaf. 
Sunday: Sunday School, 9:30 a m ; 
worship, 10:30 a.m.; evangelistic 
service, 6:30 p.m. 

Wednesday: Bihle study, 7:00 p.m 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Renton, Washington 

1032 Edmonds Ave., N.E., Renton, Wash. 
98055 

Pastor, Dr Sam A Harvey; Associate Pastor to the 
Deaf. Fred H DeBerry Sunday School, 9:45 a m . 
Morning Worship, 11:00 a m (Interpreting for the 
Deaf). Evening Worship, 7 00 p.m (Interpreting for 
the Deaf) 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16 th and Hickory, Pino Bluff, Ark. 

“A Church Seeking to Serve . . .Not Just 
Survive!” 

Explore exciting ‘‘Frontiers in Faith” with 
us in our Sunday School at 9:45 a.m., wor¬ 
ship services at 10:55 a.m. and 7:00 p.m., 
and Wednesday Bible study at 7:00 p.m. 

Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 
Mike Huckabce, Pastor 


APPLEWOOD BAPTIST CHURCH 
Denver, Colorado 

11200 W. 32nd Ave. Wheat Ridge, Colo. 
80033 

Rev Gary Shoemaker, Minister to the Deaf 
Separate services in Deaf Chapel at 10:50 a m and 
7:00 p m 

Worship With Us 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convention St., Baton Rouge, La. 70821 

Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third floor, 
Palmer Memorial Bldg Sunday School, 9:00 a m , 
for all ages Worship services, 10:30 a m 
Telephone (504 ) 383-8566 (Voioe or TTYi 

CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Comer Cleveland A Osceola, Downtown 
Clearwater, Fla. 

Services interpreted for the deaf 
9 30 a m., Sunday School, 11:00 am. Morning 
Worship. 1100 a m , Live Color-TV-Channel 10 


Come and learn God’s word at 

HILLVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Greenly Dr., Oakland, Calif. 94809 

Sunday School, 9:45 a m , Worship, 11 a.m. & 7 p m 
Training hour, 6 pm; Wed Bible and prayer. 

7 30 p.m 

Interpreters Arlo Compher, Shirley Compher 
Pastor James L. Parker, B S., M Div , Th M 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 


FAITH BAPTIST TEMPLE 
5827 Naw Cut Rd., Louisville KY 40214 

Voice/TTY (502) 361-92% 

The HANDS OF FREEDOM DEAF DEPARTMENT 
invites you to attend Sunday School at 10 a.m. Sun¬ 
day worship services at 11 a m. and 6 p.m ; Wednes¬ 
day evening service at 7 p.m 

David Lee Ralston, Pastor 
Interpreters: A. C. and Wanda McCann 
When in Louisville, KY, find a friendly welcome! 
Your deaf and hearing friends at Faith Baptist 
Temple. 


Auto 
Insurance 
for the 
Deaf 



Contact Ms Marilyn Rest 

222 South Riverside Plaza Chicago, Illinois 60606| 
PHONE: (312) 648-6173 TTY (312) 648-61 58 
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LOUISIANA BAPTIST CONVENTION 
DEAF MINISTRY / CHURCH DIRECTORY 


Deaf Ministries Office 
Louisiana Baptist Building 
1250 MacArthur Drive 
p.O. box 311 , Alexandria, LA 71301 
Main Number - (318) 448-3402 
TDD - (318) 442-192<J 
LA Toll Free - (800) 622-6549 


ALEXANDRIA: 

Emmanuel Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
430 Jackson street 
P.O. Box 866 

Alexandria, Louisiana 71301 

318/442-7773 

Sunday School - 9:30 A M. 

Sunday Morning worship -10:45 A M. 

Wednesday Night Supper - 5:15 P.M. 

Wednesday prayer Meeting - 6:30 P.M. 

AMITE: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
Comer of Laurel and Olive Streets 
P.O. Box 272 
Amite, Louisiana 70422 
Sunday School - 9:45 A.M. 

Sunday Morning worship -11:00 A.M. 

Sunday Evening worship - 7:00 P.M. 

Wednesday Prayer Meeting - 7:00 P.M. 

Monthly fellowships for the deaf are held the 
first Friday each month at 7:30 P.M. across the 
street in an old church. 

Church phone - 504/748-7135 
BAKER: 

Norths!de Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

2400 Debra Drive 

Baker, Louisiana 70714 

504/775-2082 

Sunday School - 9:45 A.M. 

Sunday Morning worship -11:00 A M. 

Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. 

Sign Language Classes - Wednesday 6:00 P.M. for 
youth and adults 


BASTROP 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
620 East Madison Ave. 

Bastrop, Louisiana 71220 

318/281-6885 

Sunday School - 9:45 A M. 

Sunday Morning worship -11:00 A M. 
Church Training (Sun.) - 6:00 P.M. 

Sunday Evening worship - 7:00 P.M. 
wednesday-Bible Class for Deaf - 6:30 P.M. 

BATON ROUGE: 

First Baptist Deaf Mission 
529 convention street 
p.O. Box 1309 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70821 

504/343-8324 

Sunday School - 9:00 a m. 

Morning worship -10:30 A.M. 

Church Training - 6:00 P.M. 

Sunday Evening worship - 7:00 P.M. 
Wednesday Night Supper - 
Wednesday Night Bible Study - 6:30 P.M. 

BOSSIER CITY: 

Barksdale Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

2535 Barbara street 

Bossier City, Louisiana 71112 

318/742-1641 

Sunday School - 9.40 A M. 

Sunday Morning worship -11:00 A.M. 

Church Training - 6.00 P.M. 

Sunday Evening worship - 7:00 P.M. 
Wednesday Prayer service - 7:15 P.M. 


HOUMA 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

901 west Main 

Houma, Louisiana 70360 

504/851-2520 

Sunday School - 9:00 a.m. 

Sunday Morning worship -10:15 A.M. 
Sunday Evening worship • 5:30 P.M. 
Wednesday Prayer Meeting - 6:20 P.M. 
LAFAYETTE: 

First Baptist Deaf Chapel 
1301 Lafayette Street 
P. 0. BOX 2518 
Lafayette, Louisiana 70502 
318/233-1412 VOlce/TTY (Office) 
318/896-4549 VOlce/TTY (Home) 
Sunday Morning worshlp-9:45 A.M. 
Sunday Bible studv-il:00 a.m. 

LAKE CHARLES: 

Sale Street Baptist opaf Chapel 
1631 west Sale Road 
P.O. BOX 5215 

Lake Charles, Louisiana 70606 
318/477-3463 voice/TTY (Office) 
318/896-4549 Voice/TTY (Home) 
Sunday Bible Study - 6:00 P.M. 

Sunday Evening worship - 7:00 P.M. 
MONROE: 

Parkview Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

1001 Forsythe 

Monroe, Louisiana 71201 

318/325-3174 

MORGAN CITY: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

822 East Boulevard 

Morgan City, Louisiana 70380 

504/384-5920 

Sunday School - 9:45 A.M. 

Sunday Morning Worship -11:00 A.M. 
Sunday Evening worship - 7:00 P.M. 
Wednesday Prayer Service - 7:15 P.M. 


HAGERMAN BAPTIST CHURCH 

1105 Knoll Avenue 
Waterlo, IA 50701 

ALL SERVICES INTERPRETED FOR THE DEAF 
Sunday School 9:30a.m. 

Worship Services at 10:30 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. 
Ladies Bible Study Tuesday 9:30 a.m. 
Wednesday Prayer Service at 7:00 p.m. 
Telephone: (319) 232-3120 (TTY) 

(319) 234-4208 (voice) 


COLUMBIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
103 Wnt Columbia Stroot 
Falls Church, Virginia 22046 

The Deaf Department invites you to attend Sunday 
School at 9:45 a.m. Worship services at 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:30 p.m. interpreted for the deaf. 


When in Greater Atlanta, Visit 

COLONIAL HILLS BAPTIST CHURCH 
2130 Newnan Avt., East Point, Qoorgia 
30344 

All services signed for the deaf Sunday services 
11 00 a.m and 7:00 p.m. Take Highway 166 —Main 
Street Exit Phone 404-753-7025. 


I 


NATCHITOCHES: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
508 Second Street 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 71457 
318/352-3737 
Sunday School - 9:40 A.M. 

Sunday Morning worship -11:00 A.M. 

(Partial interpretation for children with an 
extended session) 

NEW ORLEANS: 

Baptist Deaf Mission 
6118 Canal Boulevard 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70124 
504/482-3109 VOlce/TTY 
504/486-6231 Voice/TTY 
Sunday School - 9:15 A.M. 

Sunday Morning worship -10:30 A.M. 

Sunday Evening worship 6:00 P.M. 

Wednesday Prayer service - 7:00 P.M. 

Office Open Monday - Frlday- 
8:00 A.M. -3:30 P.M. 

Movies on 2nd and 4th weekend of each month 
Regular Sunday Evening Fellowships 

RUSTON: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

200 South Trenton 

Ruston, Louisiana 71270 

318/255-4628 

SHREVEPORT: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Mission 
543 Ockley Drive 
Shreveport, Louisiana 71106 
318/865-0994 tty or voice 
Sunday School - 9:45 a.m. Dodd Hall No. 125 
Morning worship -11:00 A.M. - Frost Chapel 
Evening worship - 7:00 p.m. - Dodd Hall no 125 
Wednesday Family Supper - 5:00 P.M. - 
Fellowship Hall 

Bible Study - 6:45 P.M. - Fellowship Hall no. 6 
Friday Recreation Night - 7:00 P.M. 

Activity Building (once a month) 

Captioned Films - 7:00 P.M. - Dodd Hall 
no. 125 (twice a month) 


CHURCH OF CHRIST 


In Los Angeles area, worship at 

MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 

Sunday class 9:30 a.m., Worship service 10:30 a m.. 
6 p.m Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 

Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 
Worship, 11:00; Evening Service. 7:00 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 

120 Fourth Street North 
St. Petersburg, FL 33701 

Dr. James F. Graves. Pastor 
Mr. & Mrs. Gene Williams. Sponsors and Interpreters 
Sunday School: 9:45 a.m. ,* Worship: 11:00 a.m. 
f ellowship Activities regularly 


When in the Nation’s Capital . . 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 

Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks west of 
Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 

6200 Rtvordalo, Rivardale, Md. 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 11:00 
a.m All other services interpreted. 

Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Church office phone 277-8850 


Worship and serve with us at 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avanua 
Knoxvilla, Tennessee 37902 

.Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning worship 
11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. Evening wor¬ 
ship 7:00 p.m. 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 


TABERHACLE BAPTIST CHURCH 
Darry Rd., Rta. 102, Hudson, N.H. 03051 

Pastor: Arlo Elam 

Interpreters. Frank and Carol Robertson 
603-883-4850 TTY or voice 
All services interpreted for deaf. Sunday: Bible 
Study at 9:45 a.m.; worship at 11:00 a.m. and 6:00 
p.m. Wednesday: Evening service 7:00 p.m. 


FIVE POINTS MISSIONARY 
BAPTIST CHURCH 

502 Jordan Street at the corner of Sauls 
Wilson, NC 27893 (919) 243-4149 

Welcomes You! 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m. 

Morning Worship 11:00 a.m. 
Evening Worship 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday Services 6:30 p.m. 

All services interpreted 
If traveling 1-95 in North Carolina 
stop to worship with us. 


FAITH CHURCH 

A United Church of Christ 

23W371 Armitaga Ave., Qian Ellyn, III. 60137 

Service at 10:30 each Sunday 
Minister: Rev. Gerald W. Rees 


When in Idaho, visit . . . 

TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filar Avanua East, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Bible Study, 10:00 a.m.; Worship, 10:55 & 6 p.m. 
Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, 
Md. 20850 

Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11.00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 

Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Garner 


HUBER HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
4925 Fishburg Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45424 

Signed Bible Classes and Worship Services 
Bible Classes-Sunday 9:30 a.m.; Wednesday 7:30 
p.m.; Worship Services-Sunday 10:30 a.m. and 6:00 
p.m. 
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When in Nashville area, welcome to 

CENTRAL CHURCH OF CHRIST 
145 Fifth Avtnut, North, Nashvlllo, TN, 
37219 

Bible study, 9:45 am, worship, 10:50 a m, and 6 
p.m Wednesday Bible study, 7:30 p.m 

Frank Rushing, Deaf Minister 
Office (615) 255-3807-Home (615) 361-0530, 
Both TTY or Voice 

"Promoting Christianity Among the Dear 


When in Rockford, Illinois, welcome to 

CALVARY CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5455 Charlos, St., Rockford, III. 61100 

A non-denominational Christian Church Signed 
Bible Studies Sunday, 9 a m Interpreted weekly 
services, 10 a.m., 7 pm. 


ST. ANTHONY'S CHURCH 
Maywood Way and “C” St., Oxnard, CA 
93034. 

Mass is celebrated each third Sunday of the month 
at 2:30 p.m. in the sign language. 


SOUTH ELEVENTH AND WILLIS 
CHURCH OF CHRIST —DEAF 
3325 S. 11th St., Abilono, TX 79605 

Sunday morning worship, 9:00 a m. (signing and 
oral); evening worship services interpreted, 6:00 
p.m. Ministers: Raymond Blasingame-, Jerry Drennan; 
interpreter training, Doug Svien; Dwight 
Caughfield, director. 


ECHO MEADOWS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2905 Starr Ava., Or agon, Ohio 43616 

Adjacent to Toledo on Eastaide. Get off 1-280 at Starr 
Avenue exit—approx. 2 mi. straight east. 

Bellamy H. Perkins, Deaf Minister 
Three Hearing Interpreters 
Funerals, weddings, counseling, Minister available 
for services in your town. Deaf chapel separate from 
hearing. Minister available to help you. 

Visitors warmly welcome. 


CATHOLIC 


CATHOLIC OFFICE OF THE DEAF 
155 E. Superior, Chicago, IL 60611 

Rev. Joseph A. Mulcrone, Director 
312-751-8370 (Voice or TTY) 


Roman Catholic 
Immaculate Conception Parish 
177 S. York Rd., Elmhurst, III. 60126 

Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan 
TTY 815-727-6411 

All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 a.m., 2nd 
and 4th Sundays, September through June. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
CATHOLIC CHURCH AND CENTER 
FOR THE DEAF 

Archdiocsso of Washington, D.C. 

7202 Buchanan Street, Landover Hills, Mary¬ 
land 20784 

Phone: Voice or TTY 301-459-7464 
Mass every Sunday 11:30 a.m. 

Fr. Ed Helm, Pastor/Director 
Br. David Skarda, C.SS.R., Pastoral AsstVAsst. Dir. 


ST. BERNARD'S CHURCH 
2500 W. Avenue 33, Los Angeles, CA 90065. 

Masses are celebrated every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. in 
the sign language. Socials immediately follow in the 
hall. 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN SECTION 
National Pastoral Centre, Holy Name Church 
71 Qough Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 

M4K 3N9 Canada 

Moderator, Rev. B. Dwyer 
Mass each Sunday, 1:00 p.m.; religious 
instruction each Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 


ST. MARY MAGDALENE CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

2771 Zenobia Street 
Denver, CO 80212 

Telephone: (303) 455-1968 (voice or TTY) 
Rev. Tom Coyte, Director/Pastor 
Family Classes: Sundays, 9:00 a.m. 

Mass: 10:00 a.m. (Summer: 5:30 p.m. Sat.) 


MOTHER OF PERPETUAL HELP 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5215 Seward Street, Omaha, NB 68104 

Moderator, Rev. James Vance, C.S.S.R. 
Phone-TTY (402) 558-4214 (24 hr. answering) Mass 
every Sunday at 10 a.m. Rolls and coffee after mass. 
Dinner every 1st Sunday of month. Holy Days and 
first Fridays, Mass, 7 p.m. 


ST. JOHN’S DEAF CENTER 
8245 Fisher, Warren, Mich. 48089 

TTY (313) 758-0710 
Moderators: Rev. Gary Bueche 

Sister Dolores Beere, MHSH 
Mass every Sunday at noon 


NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC DEAF CENTER 
721 St. Ferdinand St., New Orleans, La. 
70117 

(504) 949-4413 24-Hour Answering Service 

Office: Monday through Friday, 8:30 to 4:30 
Movie: Friday 7:30 to midnight (Hall) 

Mass Saturday, 7 p.m., at St. Gerard Parish for the 
Hearing Impaired, followed by apcial. 

Socials: Saturday, 8 p.m. to midnight (Hall) 

Hall: 2824 Dauphine Street, Phone (504) 943-7888. 
24-Hour Educational Service (504) 945-4121 
24-Hour TTY News Service (504) 945-7020 
Rev. Paul H. Desrosiers 


EPISCOPAL 


CENTRAL PENNA. EPISCOPAL DEAF 
MISSIONS 

St. Mary’s Mission, 2nd at Broad Sts., Waynesboro, 
PA. Services: 1st & 3rd Sundays 9:15 a.m. 

All Saints Mission, Clearview Rd., at McCosh St., 
Hanover, PA. Services: 1st & 3rd Sundays 3:30 p.m. 
St. John’s Mission, 140 N. Beaver St., York, PA. 
Services: 2nd & 4th Sundays 9:00 a.m. 

Christ Church Mission, 4th & Mulberry Sts., Wil¬ 
liamsport, PA. Services: 2nd & 4th Sundays 3:30 
p.m. 

Hie Rev. Fred Stevenson, Priest-in-Charge 
118 West Avenue 
Hanover, PA 17331 
717-637-4085 TTY or Voice 


ST. PAUL'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 
679 Farmington Avo., West Hartford, Conn. 

Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. Fellow¬ 
ship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH MISSION OF THE DEAF 
833 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wl 53233 

(414) 271-1340 TTY & Voice 
Signed/Interpreted Masses every Sunday and on 
Holy Days as announced. Church School and Adult 
Forum. Captioned Films and Sign Language 
Classes. All Sacraments available in Total Com¬ 
munication. 

Wm, R. Newby, AHC 


When in Rochester, N.Y., welcome to 

EPHPHATHA EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

St. Mark’s 6 St. John’s Episcopal Church 
1245 Culver Road (South of Empire Blvd.) 
Rochester, New York 14609 

Services 9 a.m. every Sunday 
Contact: The Rev. Alvin Bumworth 
Voice or TTY 315-247-1436 


ALL SAINT’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Cathedral of the Incarnation 

36 Cathedral Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 11530 

Communion service and fellowship, Cathedral Hall 
Chapel, every 4th Sunday, 3 p.m. Interpreted morn¬ 
ing services — Feast Days. July and August third 
Sundays—Cathedral 


EPISCOPAL DEAF IN VIRGINIA 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
Ninth and Grace Sts. 

Richmond, Virginia 23219 

Services at 10:00 a.m. every Sunday. Voice and TTY 
(804 ) 643-3589. 


ST. BARNABAS’ MISSION TO THE DEAF 
St. John’s Church-St. Mary’s Chapel 

6701 Wisconsin Ave., Chevy Chase, MD 20015 
Services every Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 

For information, contact Barbara Stevens, 
TTY 301-439-3856 


ST. GEORGE’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 

Services: 2nd, 3rd. and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 
Saturday at 7 30 p.m 


ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 

Services 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m. Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Friday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 

23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, CT. 06107 
TTY/and voice: 203-561-1144 


Visiting the Gateway to the West? Be sure to visit 
Christ Church Cathedral, home of: 

8T. THOMAS MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

1210 Locust St. 

St. Louis, MO 63103 

Services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. in the Bofinger 
Chapel. 

The Rev. Robert H. Grindrod, Vicar 
(314) 421-2585 (Voice or TTY) 


St. Martin’s Episcopal Church 
1333 Jamastown Rd. 
Williamsburg, Virginia 23185 

Special ministry for hearing-impaired visitors to 
Colonial Williamsburg, Busch Gardens and nearby 
vacation sites. 24-Hour voice and TTY (804 ) 253 
0797. 

The Rev. David J. Tetrault, Vicar with the Deaf 


ST. AGNES’ MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 

Dannison Ava. 6 Was! 33rd St., 
Cftavaland, Ohio 

Vicar: The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865 
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ST. JUDTS MISSION OF THC DEAF 
St. MichMri Church 
KHIaan Parti, Colon ia, Now York 

Each Sunday, 2:00 pjn. 


ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Second Sunday each month, 7:00 p.m., at the Epis¬ 
copal Church of Saint Mark the Evangelist. 

1750 East Oakland Park Boulevard 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33334 

The Reverend Charles Folsom-Jones, Pastor 
TTY 305-563-4508 


When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 10 a m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Soul8 Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


HOLY THREE-IN-ONE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4411 La Branch, Houston, TX 77004 

Worship every Sunday 10:45 a.m.; Sunday School 
9:30 a.m. 

Rev. Robert D. Case, Pastor 
TTY: 526-6134 & 921-6456 


In Seattle, visit us at 

OUR REDEEMER LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

John St. A Dexter Ave., Seattle, WA 

(Denny Park Annex) Worship at 11 a.m. 
Rev. William A. Ludwig, TTY 524-2283 
Mr. Richard French, 935-2920 & 622-6941 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Meeting in the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 

8861 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Worship at 10:30 every Sunday 
(9:00 a.m., June, July, August) 

Rev. Clark R. Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 


Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 

ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

421 W. 145 St., N.Y., N.Y. 10031 

Sun worship 2 p.m. — June-Aug. 1 p.m 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3.30 p.m 
Rev Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 
Home Phone < 914» 375-0599 


In Indianapolis it’s 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North Collage Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 48205 

Worship with Us every Sunday at 10:30 A M 
Total Communication Services 
Pastor Marlow J. Olson 
TTY & Voico <317» 283-2623 


You are welcome to worship at . . . 

HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

101 N. Beaumont, tt Louis, Mo. 83103 

Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m 
TTY (314) 725-8349 
Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 


ALL SOULS* CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Serving the deaf in Southeaitern Pennsylvania. A warm welcome 
awaits you at our services at 11:00 a.m. every Sunday, at the 
Seamen's Church Institute, 3rd and Arch Streets, in Olde 
Philadelphia (next door to Betsy Ross House!). For more 
information, write to: The Rev. Roger Pickering, Vicar 
P.O. Box 27459 Philadelphia, PA 19150 or call TTY (215)247-6454 
voice (215) 247-1059 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . . 

BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avsnus South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55408 

Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde. pastor 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m 
Rev. Wm. Lange, pastor 
TTY 644-2365, 644-9804 
Home 724-4097 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

209 East 18th Stroot 

Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. Columba Gilliss, OSH 
Mail Address: 209 East 16th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10003 
In care of St. George’s Church 


THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 

Welcomes you to worship with us at any of our 75 
churches across the nation. 

For information or location of the church nearest 
you, consult your telephone directory or write to: 

Tha Van. Camilla Dasmarais, Prasldant 
2201 Cadar Crast Drlva 
Birmingham, Alabama 35214 
or 

Tha Rav. Arthur Statdamanw, Ex. Saey. 

429 Samaraat \ 

St. Louis, Missouri 83119 


LUTHERAN 


Welcome to . . . 

HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4938 N.E. Skidmora, Portland, OR 97218 

Bible Class every Sunday, 9:30 a.m.; worship every 
Sunday, 10:30 a.m. Hope is located two blocks south 
of N.E. Prescott, between N.E. Fremont and N.E. 
Prescott on 49th Ave. Church office 503-284-1014 
voice or TTY. Rev. Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor, 503- 
256-9598, voice or TTY. Mr. Mark Schoepp, D.C.E. 
503-236-8516, voice or TTY. 


Welcome to . 

PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

3801 QIIBiam Road, Kansas City, Ma. 84114 

Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 

Rev. LaVera Mass, pastor, TTY 561-9030 
Pastor’s residence. TTY 722-0602 


Welcome to . . . 

HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4938 N.E. Skidmora, Portland, OR. 97218 

Worship every Sunday at 9:30 a m 
One block south of Prescott on 47th 
503-256-9598. Voice or TTY 
Rev Shirrel Petzoldt. Pastor 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ava., Miami, Florida 33504 

Phones (with TTY>: Ch 688-0312 or 651-6720 
Every Sunday: or 621-8950 

Bible Class 
Worship Service 

Ervin R. Oermann. pastor 
Paul G. Consoer. lay minister 


10:00 A M 
11:00 A M 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

First and third Sunday of every month. 

Maryland and 15th Ava., Phoanlx, Arts. 

Room 14, 10:30 a.m. 

Also fourth Sunday of every month at 

St. Luka’s Lutheran Church, 

807 N. Stapley Dr., Masa, Arts. 

Rooms 1 and 1, 11:00 a.m. 

Mr. Gerald Last, Lav Minister 
Voice (602) 242-9419 


Visiting New York "Fun" City 9 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

41*01 75th St., Elmhurst (Quaans), N.Y. 
11373 

11 00 a m Sunday Worship (10:00 a.m 
June-July-August i 
Rev. Frederick Anson, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
I block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave 
and IRT-74th St Subways 


We are happy to greet you at . . 

EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
2822 E. Floradora, Fra moo, Cal if. 93703 

S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a.m.; 

Every Sunday; Bible Class, 9:15 a m ; Worship Serv¬ 
ice, 10;30 a.m (interpreted! 

Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as¬ 
sociate pastor, phone 209485-5780. 


When in Central Texas, be sure to visit at 

JESUS LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
1307 Nawtan Ava., Austin, TX 78704 

Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m.; Sunday School 
during school year at 9:30 a.m 

Rev Richard Reinap. Pas tor 
TTY and voice (512) 422-1715; home TTY and voice 
(512) 441-1636. 

Just across the street from TSD. 


ROGATE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

2447 East Bay Drlva, Claarwatar, Florida 
(Batwaan Baichar and Highway 19) 

A church of the deaf, by the deaf, for the deaf. Our 
services arc conducted in sign language by the pastor. 
Services arc every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. Bible class is 
every Sunday at 10:00a.m. 531-2761 (TTY and voice) 

Rev. Frank Wagenknecht, Pastor 
Rev. Glen Borhart, Assistant Pastor 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parkar St. at Ballantina Pkwy. 

Nawark, N.J. 07104 
(Bus No. 27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. Wast) 
Sundays, 10 a m ; Thursdays, 8 p.m 
Rev. C Roland "G” Gerhold. pastor 
Need help 9 Phone (201) 485-2260 
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In the Los Angeles area . . . 

SALEM LUTHERAN CHURCH (ALC) 

1211 North Brand Boulevard 
Glendale, CA 91202 

Signed worship services every Sunday. 11:00 a.in. 
Rev. John W. Soyster, Pastor 
(212) 243-3195 (TTY/Voice) 


UNITED METHODIST 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12.00 
Rev Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 

All are welcome. 


FOREST PARK UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH 

2100 Kentucky Avo., Fort Wayno, Ind. 46805 

Sunday School, 9:30 a m.; church service, 11:00 a m 
Tuesday evenings, captioned movies 
Pastor Edward Vaught 
484-6696 (TTY and voice) 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 

7001 New Hampshire Ave , Takoma Park, Md 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a m. 

Sunday School for hearing children 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11.45 a m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


IMPACT Advertising 

■ Immediate 

■ For months 

■ Even for years 

CHURCH DIRECTORY 
and 

CLUB DIRECTORY ADS 
Current rate: $12.00 per year (11 inser¬ 
tions), payable in advance. Send orders 
to Editor, 

THE DEAF AMERICAN 

814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD. 20910 


JEWISH 


TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON 
OF THE DEAF 

13580 Osborn* St., Allots, Calif. 

TTY (213) 896-6721, Voice (213) 899-2203 
Services: First Friday, 7:30 p.m. 
Socials: First, third and fifth Wednesdays, 
noon. Every Sunday, 7:00 p.m. 
Religious school: Every Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 


National Congress Of 
lewish Deaf 

Alvin Klugman, President 
3023 Oakhurst Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90034 

Betty Oshman, Secretary-Treasurer 
20 Gordon Road 
Erdenheim, PA 19118 

Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 
9102 Edmonston Court 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 

1982 NCJD CONVENTION 

Washington Hilton Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

August 4-8 1982 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS 


CHRISrS CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday 

Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, lowe 

Bible School, 9:30 a m.; Worship, 10:30 a m 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R R 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF NEW YORK 
201 W. 13th St. (at 7th Ave.) 

New York, N.Y. 10001 

212-242-1212 

Sunday worship services at 
Duane Methodist Church, 13th and 
Seventh Ave., 7:00 p.m. signed 
Everyone is, naturally, welcome. 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
•57 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 

Sunday school, 9:45 a m.; Sunday morning worship, 
11 00 a m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 7:30 p.m 


When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 
96815 

Sunday School 9:15 a m.; Worship 10:30 a m. Wed 
Bible Study andFri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. Children’s 
weekday religious education classes 

Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 N. Center St., Joliet, III. 69435 

Contact Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

All in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass Service at 
10:45 am, 3rd Sunday, September through June 



SUBSCRIBE TO 

®1|E <0 Uroabcaater 

NOW 

Mail to: National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, Md. 20910 

Yes, I want to subscribe to OHje 0 Sroabcaater. Enclosed is 
my check for 

□ $4.00 (Members of NAD And State Association Members) 

□ $6.00 (Non-members) for a 1-year subscription. 

NAME__ 

ADDRESS __ 

CITY _STATE _ZIP_ 


LEARN TO 
WRITE SIGNS 

• Newly-developed system. 
e Simply designed for daily use. 

O Can be learned quickly by children 
and adults . 

SELF-TEACHING GUIDE 

$6.00 including postage and handling 
FOR INFORMATION OR TO ORDER. 

LindaLee Terry Massoud 
G-3490 E. Pierson Road 
Flint, Michigan 48506 
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AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1467 East Market St., Akron, Ohio 44305 

"A friendly place to congregate” 

Open Tues. & Thurs., 6 p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Fri., 6 
p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Sat., 6 p.m -1:30 a.m.; Sun., 6 p.m - 
11:30 p.m. 


In Atlanta, it's the 
GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
Open Every Friday and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
4221 W. Irving Park Rd., Chicago, III. 60641 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest . . . 

DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-5 22-0380 

When in Denver, stop by . . . 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 

Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 

Saturday and Sunday 

GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46205 

Open Wwlnesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Wayne Walters, president 

In Hawaii, it’s Aloha welcome) from . . . 

HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 

American Legion Auxiliary Hall 

612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 

2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 
Address all mail to: 

Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. No. 6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St., Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 

LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
TTY 215-432 7133 
Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 

LRAD 

LITTLE ROCK ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF. INC. 
9005 Lew Dr., Little Rock, Ark. 72209 

TTY (501) 565-1374 
7 p.m -1 a m.. Fridays .V Saturdays 

When in New Hampshire, come to the . . . 

MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 

126 Lowell St., Manchester, N.H. 

Open every second and fourth Saturday of 
each month with free Captioned Movies 


When in Illinois, visit the 

ROCKFORD DEAF AWARENESS 
ASSOCIATION 

Meets the third Thursday at 7:00 p.m. at the Seton 
Center, 921 W. State Street, Rockford, Illinois 
Mailing address: 405 Robert Ave., Rockford, II. 
61107 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
•come and see us. 


When in Oklahoma City, the OKIES 
welcome you to “OKCAD” 

OKLAHOMA CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1106 N.W. 15th St., Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 73106 

TTY 1-405-528-9771 
Open every Saturday bight. 


TACOMA ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

So. Park Community Center 
4851 S. Tacoma Way 
Tacoma, WA 98409 

Welcome-Open every 4th Saturday night 
of the month. 

Bill Fritch, President 
Jerry Pettie, Vice President 
Mary Bowlen, Secretary 
Joe Okada, Treasurer 


When in Orlando, please come to the . . . 

ORLANDO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Loch Haven Park Neighborhood Center 
610 North Lake Formosa Drive 
Orlando, Florida 32803 

Social and captioned movies on 3rd Saturday night 
of each month. 

PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Every Second Saturday of the Month. 

4136 Meridian Ave., North 


Seattle, Washington 98103 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 

Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4255 56th Ave. N., St. Petersburg, FL. 

Jr, a i_ rgest c l u .b for the deaf on Florida’s West Coast. 
Why not visit us? You will like us. Socials every 
1st and 3rd Saturday evenings. Communicate 
with Russell DeHaven, President, 2416 Blind 

nUT) 949 C 3423 (TTY). FL 33549 ’ Te,eph ° ne: 


THE TAMPA CLUB OF THE DEAF 

(Windhorst A. W. Lodge No. 185, F&AM) 

5011 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Florida 33603 

Open every 2nd Friday night. 


LADIES SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
(Since 1914) 

Meets at 1223 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90006. 

Third Thursday of each month, 10:00 a.m. 
Augusta Lorenz, corresponding secretary 
7812 Borson St., Downey, Calif. 90242 

THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 

1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 

Henry P. Senft, Secretary 

UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, 7nC. 
Hotel Edison, 226 W. 47th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10036 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Irving Alpert, president 
Henry Roth, vice president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 
Milton Cohen, treasurer 


“OUR WAY” 

To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 

National Conference of Synagogue Youth 

116 E. 27th St., New York, N.Y. 10016 

MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

301 Swallow Drive Miami Springs, FL 
33166 

Open first and third Saturday of 
every month 
Secretary: Clyde Cassady 


IMPACT Advertising 
Immediate 
For months 
Even for years 

CHURCH DIRECTORY 
and 

CLUB DIRECTORY ADS 
Current rate: $12.00 per year (11 inser¬ 
tions), payable in advance. Send orders 
to Editor, 


814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD. 20910 
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